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HE career of Ex-Chief-Justice 
TT CATON, of Illinois, has been 
signalized by arduous labors and by 
deserved If the details of 
his life could be laid before the world, 
they would afford a record to be com- 
mended to every young man who is 
struggling with adversity and is de- 
sirous of creating for himself an hon- 
orable name. At the age of fifty-two 
he voluntarily resigned the highest 
judicial position in the State, at a 
time when his mind was capable of 
putting forth its most vigorous mani- 
festations, and when his physical pow- 
ers were unimpaired. He has stamped 
the impress of his mind upon the ju- 
risprudence of the State; and in the 
volumes of the Reports which contain 
his decisions, there is not a page which 
his warmest friends would seek to blot, 
not a sentence which betrays the spirit 
of the partisan judge. No man ever 
illustrated more admirably the pre- 
cept — 


** Justum et tenacem propositi virum ;’ 


success. 


no man ever held the scales of justice 
with a steadier equipoise. 

JOHN DEAN CATON was born on the 
1gth of March, 1812, in the village of 
Monroe, Orange County, New York. 
His father’s name was Robert Caton, 


CATON. 


whose immediate ancestor, of the same 
name, was born in Ireland and emi- 
grated to Maryland before the Revo- 
lutionary War. He ultimately settled 
in Virginia, and became possessed of 
a plantation on the banks of the Poto- 
mac, where the father of the subject of 
our memoir was born, March 22, 1761. 

Upon the breaking out of the Rev- 
olutionary War, Robert Caton, the 
son, and his brother John, ran away 
from the paternal roof and joined the 
American army, then encamped be- 
fore Boston, and remained with it un- 
til, on the declaration of peace, it was 
disbanded. The two brothers then 
took up their residence in the vicinity 
of the Hudson River, Orange County, 
New York, where the father of Judge 
CATON passed the remainder of his life. 

Robert Caton married three 
times, his last wife being Hannah 
Dean, and the issue of this marriage 
was four children—two daughters 
and two sons—the elder of whom 
is the subject of this notice. At four 
of age, young CATON left the 
of his birth, which he did not 
again revisit until after the lapse of 
thirty-two years. This change in his 
circumstances was brought about by 
the death of his father, when his 


was 


years 
place 
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mother, with four orphan children, 
removed to near Brothertown, in 
what then the town of Paris. 
Here she rented part of a house, with 
about an acre of land attached, of one 
of her brothers. Her straightened 
circumstances required the exercise 
of the strictest economy; and every 
member of the family, so soon as 
able, was required to contribute to 
make the little patrimony self-sup- 
porting. Here Caton’s boyhood was 
passed, and here in the village school 
his mind received the first rudiments 
of knowledge. He was kept pretty 
constantly in attendance upon this 
school until he was nine years old; 
but he confessed that, from his disin- 
clination to study, this became a diffi- 
cult task. 

Mrs. Caton, as well as her husband, 
belonged to the Society of Friends; 
and among the visitors to her humble 
abode Solomon Bass, who re- 
sided at Smyrna, Chenango County. 
Attracted by the appearance of the 
boy, or wishing to relieve the mother 
of a portion of her heavy burden, he 
persuaded her to let the lad accom- 
pany him home, promising to bring 
him up as a farmer. This was in 
March, 1821. 


was 


was 


Friend Solomon's farm was any- 
thing but an earthly paradise. It was 


situated in the midst of hills, cov- 
ered with gloomy forests, in which a 
small clearing had been made anda 
rude cabin erected. The boy found 
ample occupation in bringing water 
to the house from a _ neighboring 
stream, in driving cattle up the hill- 
sides to enable them to browse, in cut- 
ting fire-wood, and in tending the 
fires of the sugar-camp, where the 
sap of the maple was gathered and 
evaporated. So onerous were the 
tasks imposed upon him by Friend 
Solomon, in carrying pails, that to 
this day the man cannot straighten the 


muscles of his fingers; and so great 


the exposure to which he was sub- 
jected, that his feet became frosted 
and the flesh in places came off. 
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Whenever the Judge refers to this 
episode in his life, it is with a feeling 
of shuddering. 

At the end of nine weeks the boy 
was returned, with frosted feet and 
crushed spirits, to the maternal roof, 
where he once more that 
and kindness which a mother 
only can bestow. In the spring of 
1823 he “hired out”’ to a Mr. Saxton 
as a farm-hand, at three dollars a 
month; but this engagement abruptly 
terminated, for the boy being directed 
to harrow the gveensward in a cer- 
tain field, consisted of part 
meadow and part sod-land ploughed 
or broken up the previous fall, effect- 
ively tore up the meadow, much to 
the indignation of the proprietor. 
The result, that he 
mowed a larger crop of hay than he 
had been able to obtain for many 
years previously; but Mr. S. con- 
cluded that he could dispense with 
his further services. Thus time passed 
on, the lad working alternately for the 
neighboring farmers and attending the 
district-school, until he arrived at the 
age of fifteen; when his mother, in 
obedience to the provisions of their 
father’s will—by which it 
quired that the two boys, on arriving 
at a suitable age, should be put out to 
learn a trade—apprenticed JOHN to 
Job Collins, a saddler and harness- 
maker, residing at Smyrna, a place 
by no means associated in the mind 
of the lad with agreeable recollec- 
tions. The boy proved an apt ap- 
prentice ; and studying the philosophy 
of a harness and the strain which the 
several parts are required to endure, 
he suggested many changes which his 
master was not loath to adopt. 

But young CATON had an ambition 
that his life had higher aims than to 
become a “‘horse-tailor,’’ and without 
determining what his future course 
should be, he resolved to terminate 
his engagement with Job— honorably 
if he could, but at all events to ter- 
minate it; and an accident, as it were, 
enabled him to accomplish his resolu- 
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tion. He was seized with a severe 
cold, which culminated in an inflam- 
mation of the eyes; but for some inex- 
plicable reason, after the inflammation 
had subsided, his eye-sight was left 
so impaired that he sfotled nearly 
every job he undertook; and when 
Job saw no hopes of an amendment, 
he rather urged the departure of his 
apprentice, and kindly suggested 
that, as his physical powers were un- 
impaired, he might succeed in some 
occupation requiring muscle but not 
clear eye-sight—say the occupation 
of a butcher. Transferred once more 
to his home, as if by a miracle his 
sight returned; and from that time to 
the present hour the Judge has never 
suffered from weak eyes. He found 
that his mother had already resolved 
to remove to Utica and there open a 
boarding-house; and he lent her all 
the aid in his power in effecting the 
removal, while he remained in the 
region working for a Mr. White. 
That fall he took a decided step to- 
ward personal independence. Hav- 
ing hired the horses and wagon of 
his employer, he became a common 
carrier, transporting highwines_be- 
tween Waterville and Utica; but ere 
long he formed a connection with a 
Mr. Green, to peddle his wooden 
wares through the adjoining counties. 

In 1829, however, he joined his 
mother at Utica. He entered the 
academy there, and for the first time 
applied himself resolutely to study, 
commencing with English grammar, 
arithmetic, and surveying. Here he 
remained nine months, when he had 
become so far a proficient in survey- 
ing ¢hat by odd jobs he was enabled 
to add to his scanty funds. His pre- 
ceptor regarded him as qualified to 
teach; and accordingly young CATON 
proceeded to Ovid, near the residence 
of his uncle, where he succeeded in 
securing the charge of a district- 
school. Gathering up his earnings 
for the winter, which netted him about 
thirty dollars, he returned to the 
scenes of his childhood, where he 


again “hired out” on a farm; but 
having the misfortune to cut his foot, 
in the fall he proceeded to Rome and 
became a pupil of Mr. Grosvenor, 
where he first entered upon a classical 
course of study. That winter he was 
again occupied in teaching, and in 
the spring resumed his connection 
with Mr. Grosvenor. 

Thus, then, with these slender 
means of education, he took the next 
step toward the active duties of life. 
In December he entered himself in 
the office of Beardsley and Mattison, 
as a student at law, and was enabled 
to add to his scanty fund, by prac- 
ticing before Justices of the Peace; 
and subsequently he entered the office 
of James H. Collins, Esq., who al- 
lowed him a compensation for office- 
work. 

Having acquired the rudiments of 
the law so far as to enable him to 
enter on its practice, young CATON 
set his face Westward, and arrived at 
Chicago in June, 1833. With the ex- 
ception of Judge Spring, who had pre- 
ceded him a few weeks, he was the 
first lawyer to hang out his “‘shingle"’ 
in that city, where now the members 
of that profession are to be counted 
by the thousands. He brought the 
first suit ever instituted in the Circuit 
Court at that place. In the fall of 
that year he obtained his license to 
practice, from Judges Lockwood and 
Smith, making a long journey to 
Greenville, Bond County, for that pur- 
pose. 

In July, 1835, he married Miss 
Laura A., daughter of Jacob Sher- 
rill, Esq., of New Hartford, Oneida 
County, New York. 

In 1836 the first house was erected 
by him on the ‘school section," west 
of the Chicago River. 

Judge Caton had inherited from 
his parents a sound constitution and 
more than ordinary physical powei 
and he was thus enabled to endure 
without exhaustion an almost unlim 
ited amount of physical or intellect- 
ual exertion; but by an unfortunate 
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exposure he contracted a severe cold, 
which was succeeded by a fever which 
brought him to the verge of the grave 
and permanently impaired his consti- 
tution. 
devotion to office-work, as a sive gua 
non to his recovery; and accordingly, 
in 1839, Judge CATON moved on toa 
farm in the country where he resided 
until 1842, meanwhile keeping up his 
practice in three or four of the neigh- 
boring counties. His health becom- 
ing restored by this out-door life, he 
again returned with renewed zeal to 
his profession ; and such was the esti- 
mation in which he was held, that 
when, in 1842, Judge Ford, of the 
Supreme Court of the State, was 
elected Governor, Judge CATON was 
appointed his successor. He was then 
but thirty years of age; and at sucha 
moment, in reviewing his past life— 
the struggles which he had undergone 
in lifting himself by his own exer- 
tions alone out of the depths of pov- 
erty ; gathering the rudiments of an ed- 
ucation at the district-school, rounded 
off by a term or two at a select-school ; 
then, still struggling on, a student at 
law practicing before a Justice's Court 
or performing clerical labor to gain a 
support, —it must have awakened in 
him a feeling of proud satisfaction 
thus to find himself elevated to a post 
of such grave responsibility. At that 
time the Judges of the Supreme Court 
were elected by the General Assem- 
bly, and the commission which had 
been conferred on Judge CATON ex- 
pired with the meeting of that body, 
when John M. Robinson, who had 
just retired from the Senate of the 
United States, was chosen to that po- 
sition ; but as that gentleman died the 
following April, Judge CATON was 
again commissioned by Governor 
Ford as his successor. The gravest 
objection to electing Judge CATON in 
the first instance had been that he 
was too young; but now, with a com- 
mission which was to continue nearly 
two years, he had the opportunity of 
demonstrating his fitness for such a 


His physician prescribed less 
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position. But suffice it to say that 
at the next session of the Legislature 
he was elected by the united vote of 
his party. 

In 1848 the Constitution of the State 
was revised, and the Judiciary system 
was so far altered as to provide for the 
creation of three Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, to be elected by the peo- 
ple, and who were relieved from Cir- 
cuit duties. At the first election, S. 
H. Treat, now United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of 
Illinois, Lyman Trumbull, now a Sen- 
ator of the United States from the 
same State, and Judge CATON, were 
chosen as the members to constitute 
the Supreme Court. At the first ses- 
sion it was required that they cast lots 
for the respective terms of three, six, 
and nine years. The short term fell 
to Judge Trumbull; the middle term 
to Judge CATON; and the long term 
to Judge Treat, who became Chief- 
Justice. The latter resigned in April, 
1855, when Judge CATON succeeded to 
his rank, and so continued until the 
expiration of his commission, which 
occurred in June of that year. He 
was reélected to the position of Judge, 
and in 1857, on the resignation of 
Chief-Justice Scates, he again became 
the head of the Bench, and continued 
to occupy that position until 1864, 
when he resigned. 

Thus, after an almost uninterrupted 
service of twenty-two years, Chief- 
Justice CATON, in the vigor of life 
and with mental powers unimpaired, 
retired from the active duties of a 
profession which had been the great 
object of his devotion and which he 
had adorned by his example, to in- 
dulge in other pursuits less exhausting 
in their nature and more congenial, 
perhaps, to those who do not feel the 
spur of necessity. And yet, exacting 
as were his judicial duties, Judge 
Caton, having early learned how to 
economize his time, was enabled to 
turn his attention to other pursuits, 
and to identify his name with many 
of the leading projects of the day. 
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In 1849 he became incidentally inter- 
ested in the O'Reilly Telegraph Com- 
pany, and, much against his wishes, 
was elected a director. He found 
himself one of a board who knew little 
of the principles of the art of tele- 
graphy, or of the manner in which 
the business should be conducted. 
But Judge Caton had that inquisitive 
mind which could not rest content 
until it had penetrated to the hidden 
causes of things. He got such books 
as could be procured, treating of elec- 
tricity and galvanism, and mastered 
their contents; and at the same time 
he instituted a series of experiments 
as to the best methods of transmitting 
intelligence by means of this subtle 
and invisible fluid. He became suffi- 
ciently expert as an operator to be 
able to transmit and interpret mes- 
sages. At that time the register was 
in universal use, and the operator who 
could read by sound was regarded as 
a prodigy. 

This company was organized under 
the name and style of ‘ The Illinois 
Mississippi Telegraphic Com- 
Their line was cheaply built 
Their busi- 
pay ex- 


and 
pany.” 
and of poor materials. 
ness was not sufficient to 
penses, and their stock drooped lower 
and lower, until it hardly showed a 
symptom of vitality. At a meeting 
of the board of directors, at Alton, 
in 1852, the affairs of the company 
were found to be in a most desperate 
condition ;—the treasury was empty, 
very few of the offices paid expenses, 
not half of the lines were worked, 
there was a floating debt of seventeen 
thousand dollars, the company’s credit 
was so low that not a druggist would 
trust them for a pound of acid, and it 
was the opinion of every one except 
Judge CATON that the enterprise had 
proved a total failure, and that the 
only available assets to offer to the 
creditors were the instruments. He, 
however, took a more cheerful view, 
and sketched out a plan to retrieve 
the desperate fortunes of the com- 


pany. He proposed that an amend- 
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ment to the charter be procured by 
which the stock might be assessed to 
the extent of five dollars a share, 
with power to sell in case of non-pay- 
ment. The 
plan, on condition that Judge CaTon 
would assume the presidency and ex- 


board assented to the 


This he consented to do. 
obtained, an 


ecute it. 
The amendment 
assessment of two dollars and one- 
half was levied, enough was volun- 
tarily paid to get the lines in working 
order, and under a rigorous super- 
vision the affairs of the company 
began to brighten and its credit to 
improve. To accomplish this, Judge 
CATON not only drew largely on his 
private means, but borrowed largely 


was 


of his friends,—so confident was he as 
to the stock 
under good management. 

To replace the hard-wood telegraph 
poles that were ready to tumble down, 
he visited in person the cedar swamps 
on the north shore of Green Bay, ex- 
ploring the rivers in a bark canoe 
paddled by Indians, and there con- 
tracted for a large supply of cedar 
poles to be delivered in Chicago. He 
entered into negotiations with railroad 
companies contiguous to the lines to 
remove them within their right of 
way; he secured the unappropriated 
territory in Illinois, lowa, and Minne- 


ultimate value of this 


sota, and made contracts on his own 
account with companies whose roads 
were then constructing, to place the 
telegraphic wires along their lines; so 
that ere long he had a greater length 
of line than was owned by the old 
company. But both of these interests 
were subsequently consolidated. Un- 
der the vigorous superintendence of 
Judge CaTon, the telegraph company 
became dividend-paying ; and in 1867, 
a negotiation having been effected by 
which these lines were leased to the 
Western Union Company, Judge 
CATON retired from its active man- 
agement. 

Judge Caron, amid the scenes of 
an active life, has found time to in- 
dulge in a course of varied reading; 
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and upon the well-filled shelves of 
his library there is hardly a book 
which he has not and many 
of them at least twice over. He has 
devoted much time to natural history. 
His communication to the Ottawa 
Academy of Sciences, on the Cervide 
or deer family of the United States — 
particularly in reference to the com- 
mon deer (Cervus virginianus) and 
the American elk or wapiti ( Cervus 
canadensis), two representatives with 


read, 


which his ample parks are stocked — 
is of exceeding interest. It is well 
known that this family, with the ex- 
ception of the giraffe, have solid 
horns, and at the same time they are 
deciduous —that is, they are shed each 
Judge Caron has noted, more 
exactly than any previous observer, 
how the horns are first covered with 
skin similar to that upon the rest of 
the head—what hunters call “ being 
in the velvet;’’ the progress of devel- 
opment of the bony tubercles at their 
and how, as they enlarge, they 
compress obliterate the blood- 
vessels of the skin, which peels off, 


year. 


base ; 
and 


leaving the horns bare and bony; and 
how, when the circulation of the 
blood ceases, or nearly so, they drop 
off, to be succeeded by a new growth. 
These changes are minutely noted in 
the paper referred to, which really 
forms a valuable contribution to nat- 
ural history. 

The salient points of Judge CATon’s 
character may be briefly summed up: 
He possesses a mind not naturally 
brilliant, but solid, capacious, and in- 
vestigating, united to a physical frame 
capable of great endurance. “© What 
he has accomplished has not been the 
result of inspiration, or of the posses- 
sion of that faculty which we call 
genius—which, by the way, is a very 
vague term—but of patient thought, 
advancing step by step to a given 
goal. The power of discriminating 
between what is substantial and what 
is merely accessory, in a combination 
of facts, he possesses in an eminent 
and 


hence his decisions, 


degree ; 
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whilst they may not bristle with cita- 
tions, are characterized by eminent 
good sense, and will stand the test of 
time. 
which, from early youth, he was com- 
pelled to cultivate, impart additional 
vigor to his mind and confidence to 
and 


The very habits of self-reliance 


the conclusions in which he rests: 
at the same time he has that intuitive 
sense of right and wrong, that sturdy 
honesty of purpose, which cannot be 
broken down by legal technicalities 
nor perverted by legal sophisms. 

Viewed in other phases, we find in 
him the practical and sagacious busi- 
ness man, capable of originating and 
directing the most complex affairs ;— 
founding a vast system of telegraphy ; 
engineering water-works; organizing 
starch-factories, glass-works, copper- 
mines, coal-mines, and other enter- 
prises ; and in fact his whole nature is 
pervaded by a restless activity. 

He is also a country gentleman, 
surrounded by his flocks and hesds, 
and his ample parks are stocked with 
deer and elk, whose habits he notes 
and describes with the trained eye of 
the naturalist. 

Many years ago he selected as a 
place for a_ residence of the 
bluffs which overlook the rich valley 
of the Illinois. Here, surrounded 
by alternate lawns, he 
erected a fine mansion, a portion of 
which is set apart for a library. The 
site, which is one of great natural 


one 


groves and 


beauty, has been rendered more beau- 
tiful by art. A mile off, and bristling 
with activity, lies one of the most 
beautiful Illinois; and 
taking the whole panorama within the 
range of vision, nature nowhere pre- 
sents a Here, then, 
Judge CATON lives, possessed of all 


\ illages of 


lovelier scene. 


the accessories which make life agree- 
able, and beloved and respected by 
his numerous friends and neighbors, 
who are ever welcome to his hospita- 
ble board. As he past 
career, his thoughts cannot be other 
than those which result from the rec- 
oliections of a well-spent life. 


reviews his 
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BY GEORGE SAND, 


[Translated by Francis Fohnson.] 


CHAPTER III. 


THE 


, ‘HEY were going to rehearse the 
last act, and were changing the 
position of the scenery. 
quarter of an hour’s rest for the actors. 
“Ah! exclaimed 
Madame Régine, on seeing me enter 
the green-room ; 


REHEARSAL. 


There was a 
There he is!” 


‘and now please 
tell us, sir, how did you become ac- 
quainted with our Imperia?” 

“I do not know her,”’ I replied; ‘I 
have never spoken to her.” 

“Upon your honor?” 

“Upon my honor.”’ 

“But you are in love with her?” 

“Why?” 

“You offered to sit up with her, as 
though you were her brother or - 
He blushes, gentlemen! 





ge see how he 
blushes !”’ 

“One blushes easily and without a 
motive at my age, especially on be- 
ing interrogated by a person of talent 
like you.” 

“Thank you! 
What next ?”’ 

“What What next? You 


said yesterday, in my presence, that 


You are very polite. 
next? 


this young lady was respectable, poor, 
and without family. You spoke of 
her fever, her delirium. Her misfor- 
tune, and, still more, your devotion, 
I offered 
my service without thinking of the 
first 


touched me and moved me. 


impropriety of my 
and that is all!” 
She looked 
eyes, and added: 
‘‘Is it true that you have asked for 
admittance here in order to study for 


impulse — 


maliciously into my 


i owe??? 
the stager 





This time I was sure of myself, and 
I answered her in such a manner as to 
convince her. 

This incident had no consequences. 
They talked about Imoperia. 
esteemed her much, though they did 
not know her off the stage; but they 


They 


appreciated her good conduct, her 
deference to good advice, her decency 
and her pride. 

‘Is it really true,”’ asked somebody, 
“that she is such a star of purity as 
she appears to be?” 

“I am sure of it,’’ replied Madame 
Régine. “If you had but seen that 
poor little household, so clean, so de- 
cent, so hidden! And, besides, you 
know what Bellamare told us of his 
pupil !”’ 

“Oh, when he brought her here 
she was seventeen; and now she is 
eighteen !”’ 

They were interrupted by the re- 
rehearsal, and went 
I remainefl alone 


newal of the 
down to the stage. 
in the green-room with the leader of 
the orchestra—an excellent and intel- 
ligent man, who was very kind and 
paternal to me. I asked him 
Bellamare was; and as this personage 


who 


will play an important 7é/e in this 
tale, I wish to call attention to the 
details given to me. 
“Bellamare?”’ said the 
the orchestra to me, ‘have 
heard of Bellamare? He is 
the friend of the house 


leader of 
you 
never 
an old actor 
who used to play at this theatre. He 
played the comic parts with much 
talent; but he spoke through the nose, 
and his voice was not strong enough 
for our hall. He had 

great triumphs in the province. 


vast earned 


Here 
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the public tolerated, but did not favor 
him; so that after a few years he re- 
turned to the province with a com- 
pany which he recruited and trained 
to his own fancy. In that way he got 
along with more or less success; but 
he always acted with so much delicacy 
and generosity that he acquired quite 
a reputation, and that, whenever he 
is sinking, he finds kind and trusting 
hands to lift him to the surface again. 
He has not ceased to entertain friendly 
relations with all of us, and every 
year he comes here at the moment we 
close, in order to engage actors out 
of employment to travel with him 
through the province. Those he 
cannot employ himself, he recom- 
mends to others; he gives them good 
advice or finds a situation for them, 
—and whoever is recommended by 
Bellamare is well received every- 
where. And—lI just happen to think 
of it—the best thing you could do, 
after having profitted a little by what 
you are seeing here, is to ask Bella- 
mare to make your désu¢ on some 
provincial stage, no matter where. 
He is quite an authority in his line. 
If he would attach you to his troupe, 
you would find him a precious ad- 
viser and a first-class professor, even 
more for serious than for comic parts ; 
for if nature him the 
means, intelligence supplies the de- 
ficiency, and he is perhaps the clever- 
est teacher living. He sees at a glance 
all the profits that can be derived from 
a subject; and when he brought here 
little Imperia last year, he said to 
these gentlemen: ‘During the first 
year she will be correct, but cold; 
at the next vacation I will take her 
with me and bring her back to you 
much improved; and the third year 
you will not part with her, but you 
will give her ten thousand francs a 
year.’ ”” 

“And in the mean time?’’ I asked. 

‘She gets eighteen hundred, and 
that is quite insufficient for a decent 
girl who has to support her parents; 
but that is all a beginner can expect. 


has_ refused 
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Imperia is, fortunately, very adroit 
and very courageous. While learn- 
ing her parts, she is making splendid 
embroidery-work, which these ladies 
buy of her without bargaining for it. 
They know that she needs money; 
and though they are not at all over- 
strict here, they cannot help admiring 
her. They know well enough that in 
all probability this will not last; that 
poverty, in the end, always gets the 
better of the human will; that there 
will come a day when the desire to 
rest and to amuse one’s self over- 
comes all principles.” 

“Unless an honest artist proposes 
to marry her?” 

“Oh, I would bet you would think 
of that if you were ten years older!” 

I left him, cursing my youth, and 
determined, nevertheless, to attach 
myself to Bellamare as to a plank of 
safety. 

Three days after, on entering the 
actors’ green-room, I trembled on see- 
ing Imperia seated near the fire and 
waiting for the beginning of the re- 
hearsal. The poor girl was still pale 
and broken. Her little cloak was 
very thin, her shoes were very wet. 
She dried herself with an indifferent 
and calm air, her eyes fixed upon the 
firebrands which had almost ceased 
to burn. I called Constant, that he 
might stir up the fire. She thanked 
him, without noticing my politeness. 

“Ah,” said Constant to her, ‘are 
you better now? Do you know that 
you look quite changed? Was it not 
too soon for you to walk out?” 

“One must do one’s duty, Monsieur 
Constant,” she replied, with that pure 
and vibrating woice which moved my 
heart. She took up her embroidery 
and began to make that wonderful 
lace-work which she did so well and 
so quickly. I contemplated her pro- 
file: for I did not dare to advance a 
step to look into her face. She was 
ten times more beautiful in daylight 
than at night. Her complexion was 
of a lustrous whiteness ; her long, dark 
eyelashes caressed her cheeks; her 
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beautiful chestnut hair curled on her 
snowy neck, where a cloud of little 


ringlets, escaped from her head-dress, 
was trembling. She was smaller than 
I had thought her to be—indeed, 
quite small—but so beautifully pro- 
portioned and so elegant in form that 
she had appeared to me almost tall 
on the Her feet, her hands, 
and her delicate little ears, were quite 
charming. 
I had taken a severe cold in passing 
a night out-of-doors during her illness. 
She turned as if surprised, and, in re- 
turning my bow, she looked at me 
with a cool glance which seemed to 
“Who may this gentleman be ?”’ 
But she soon turned her eyes again 
to her work; and nothing in her de- 
meanor inspired me with the hope 
that my confounded deautiful face 
had struck her. 

I then took courage. I feigned to 
look closely at the portrait of Talma, 
which was hanging by the side of the 
mantle-piece. I had approached her, 
but I turned my back upon her, as I 
imagined that she intended to leave 
the mantle-piece in order not to be so 
near me. But I did not want to see 
this retreat of hers accomplished. I 
coughed once more—this time in or- 


stage. 


I happened to cough, for 


say: 


der to give me some courage—and 
went out through the door leading 
upon the stage. 

Just as I was going to take one of 
the orchestra-chairs, I heard Monsieur 
Bocage say to the stage-manager, while 
he was pointing to the actress rehears- 
ing her part: 

Leon, this girl will neverdo! She 
At the close of the act 
she must discontinue. Imperia will 
not be more impassioned, but she will 
not be awkward and vulgar. 
not yet well?”’ 

“I believe not.” 

“*Send for her!” 

I ventured to say that Mademoiselle 
Imperia was in the green-room. 

‘‘And why does she stay there, my 
dear son?"’ he added, turning toward 
‘“‘Be good enough to tell her 


is impossible! 


Is she 


me. 
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that we wish her, in her own interest, 
to come in here!" 

I made one bound from the stage 
to the green-room, and delivered my 
message so humbly that she was quite 
surprised, and could not suppress a 
slight smile. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied; “I shall 
have the 4zzdness to obey.”’ 

She put the embroidery in her 
pocket, and sat down near the en- 
trance of the orchestra. 

Bocage nodded to her, to which she 
replied by a bow at once dignified 
and respectful. With another nod he 
called me back, and handing me his 
fur foot-warmer, said: 

“That child is still suffering; give 
her this!” 

I almost bent my the 
ground in placing the furs under the 
fect of Imperia. She thanked me with 
the ease of a lady accustomed to re- 
ceiving attentions, and thanked the 
manager with another bow. She re- 
ceived this act as a kind princess would 
receive the homage due her rank. At 
this moment | was struck with the 
firm and calm her 
physiognomy; I was even frightened 
by it. There was no need for her to 
study the other actors in order to 
acquire noble and simple manners. 
She might have taught even the best 
of them. How awkward and ins 
nificant I felt in her presence! 

During the last scene of the act, the 
stage-manager, after exchanging a few 
words with the author, stepped up to 
Imperia. 

“Pay attention,” he to her, 
“to how they blame your comrade! 
The part will be taken away from 
her. Be ready to rehearse it to-mor- 
row!” 

Imperia made no reply, but a tear 
rolled over her cheek. 
“What that 

the manager. 

“Ah, sir, I. have never yet been 
compelled to harm any one!”’ 

“You must get used to it, my child; 
the stage requires it!”’ 


knees to 


expression of 


o- 
1g 


said 


does mean?" asked 
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On the next day she replaced 
Mademoiselle Corinne, who imme- 
diately declared herself her relentless 
enemy. 

After some days, when I saw that 
Imperia was quite unsuspecting, I 
dared to participate in the conversa- 
tions which were held around her and 
the other actresses. But I always 
spoke to somebody else; she was the 
very last person whom I took the lib- 
erty to address. My destiny, how- 
ever, urged me on, and my first words 
to her were, in spite of myself, a dec- 
laration of love. 

We were talking of marriages, a 
propos the approaching wedding of a 
young tragedian of our troupe who 
was to marry a beautiful soubrette. 

“They are right,”’ said one of the 
actors. 

“Nonsense! They are fools!"’ said 
another. 

And after the whole company had 
given their views on the advantages 
and disadvantages of a family, Fron- 
tin, the comedian, whom I considered 
my special protector, suddenly turned 
to me and said: 

‘‘And what does our young super- 
numary —our ‘warranted candidate’ 
—think of marriage?” 

‘‘What do I think of it?” said I. 
“T am but a child, and I have the 
confidence of my age. I cannot 
comprehend why a man should not 
marry the woman he loves.” 

“That is very nice,” said Régine; 
“but as men at your age love every 
woman, they would have many mar- 
riages on their hands.” : 

“At my age,’ I replied, desper- 
ately —addressing myself this time to 


Imperia, who was smiling—‘‘a man 





loves only one woman.”’ 
““One atatime, perhaps!’ resumed 
Régine. ‘But certainly it is the first 


one passing under his eyes whom he 
will take for his ideal !”’ 

“And what does our judicious Im- 
peria think of this mattes?” asked 
Frontin. 

‘What do you ask of me?”’ said 


Imperia, who had not expected such 
an interpolation. 

“‘Oh, look at this shepherd Paris, 
who is contemplating you with such 
a delicate blush!” replied Frontin, 
taking hold of me and pushing me 
right before her. ‘‘ What do you think 
of him?” 

‘‘T have always found him a gentle- 
man!”’ replied Imperia, without rais- 
ing her eyes to me. ‘That is all I 
know of Monsieur Laurence.” 

‘‘Always the same tale!” replied 
Frontin. ‘But you would not say as 
much of myself!”’ 

“I cannot complain of you any 
more than of the others.”’ 

“Isn't she a Jesuit? She detests 
me! But I shall try to improve. The 
candidate will give me lessons! He 
will give me instructions in the art of 
making the morning salutation, of 
rolling up the arm-chair, of picking up 
the needle -work which had dropped, 
and of replacing the needle without 
tightening the stitch ;—for this sly fel- 
low knows how to do all these things!” 

‘‘T know how to devote myself more 
seriously, and perhaps without appear- 
ing ridiculous!” 

“You would devote yourself to 
death, would n't you?”’ asked Fron- 
tin, emphatically. 

And seeing that Imperia, quite sur- 
prised, looked at me with great atten- 
tion, I repeated the words, ‘‘To death!” 
with an accent of impassioned con- 
viction which caused her to tremble 
slightly. 

“That bullet was fired right into 
the heart!”’ 

“‘Into whose heart?’ she asked, 
with disheartening tranquillity. 

“Into the only heart which in this 
company is supposed still to be free.”’ 

“Into mine? And what do you 
know about it, sir ?”’ 

“Ah, it is not? I beg your pardon, 
then! I did not believe as 

‘‘Oh, now tell us the truth, Impe- 
ria!’’ said Régine. ‘‘ You cannot 
have attained the age of eighteen 
without preferring some one?” 
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I was on the point of fainting, and 
my paleness attracted attention. But 
Imperia had the implacable cruelty of 
virtue, and replied, smilingly: 


‘You insist on learning it? Well, 
I do not care to conceal it. There is, 
indeed, very far away from here, 


somebody whom I love very dearly ! 
I do not know whether they put 
questions to 


further indiscreet 


her, nor how she answered them. |! 


any 


left the company precipitately, and in 
walk under the 
Luxembourg 


my despair took a 
chestnut trees of the 


Garden. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MYSTERY OF IMPERIA’S LPFE, 


What 


an anger, and what a pain! 


a fall, what 
To-day 
I can laugh at the cause ;—but my 
heart is still bleeding at the remem- 


a wound, what 


brance of the effect. 

It was so profound that I really felt 
Was I not 
How and why was I to such a degree 
whom I had 
time ? 


know of her, after all? 


ilarmed at it. insane? 


in love with a 
just spoken to for the first 
What did | 
Why had I got it into my head to be 
her first love and to please her at first 


person 


sight ? 

While going down the alley of the 
Observatory, I passed Leonce, one of 
our young heroes, —a pretty wild fel 
low and a miserable actor, whom it 
would have been easy for me to replace 
at the first onset, if I had been a bad 
comrade. He had a sinister and des- 
pondent mien. 

‘Oh, my dear Laurence!” he ex- 
claimed, throwing himself brusquely 
into my arms; “if knew how 
cruelly I suffer!’ 

‘What is the matter with you ?” 

‘““She loves somebody else !’ 
“Who is she ?” 

« She has declared it quite 


you 


Imperia. 
openly, with an air of defiance to all 


of us! 


“T know it. I was present!” 
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“You were present? Stop—it was 
in regard to you, but it was not for 
your sake, she said those words! It 
was for my sake, and in order to dis- 
courage me . 

“ Then you love her?” 

“* Desperately !" 

I had never known anything about 
this love, and was in that respect as 
foolish as he was, who had considered 
himself the only aspirant for her 
heart. I took good care not to open 
my heart to him, and pretended to 
pity him, delighted to have somebody 
to whom I could speak of Aer. He 
had loved her ever since she had been 
at the Odeon. He had just left the 
Conservatory when she had arrived 
province. He had made 
her; he had 


from the 
inquiries concerning 


searched with perseverance, and he 


had discovered the real origin, the 
real career, of Imperia. He had 


vowed to himself never to reveal the 
secrets which he had surprised —and 
yet he told them to me, whom he had 
known but a few days, and with whom 
he had never been on familiar terms! 

Imperia’s real name was Nancy de 
Valclos. She was a Dau- 
phiny. Her father, the Marquis de Val- 
clos, was an intelligent and generous 
man, highly esteemed in that part of 
He had adored his wife, 


native of 


the country. 
who had been very beautiful ; and he 
himself had directed the education of 
his daughter, of whom he was justly 
proud. Madame de Valclos, who had 
thus far been free from scandal, had, 
all of a sudden, at the age of forty, a 
terribly scandalous adventure with 
one of the officers of the garrison. 
The husband killed the paramour, and 
the wife committed suicide. Monsieur 
de Valclos went mad three months af- 
ter having thrown his whole fortune 
into an absurd speculation; into which 
he had been driven by the impatience 
of realizing cash funds which might 
enable him to emigrate with his 
daughter. 

Mademoiselle de Valclos had, so to 
say, found herself an orphan at the 
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age of twenty. ‘For she deceives 
us,’’ remarked Leonce, in the midst 
of his narration; “she is twenty-two 
years old. She conceals her age in 
order to disguise her identity by all 
means. As well might she say that 
she is still younger than she pretends 
to be! A figure as perfect as hers has 
no age.” 

And he continued: ‘‘As Monsieur 
de Valclos had been duped on the eve 
of his mental alienation, and had 
been perhaps at that time already un- 
sound of mind, his daughter might 
have litigated and saved at least some 
remnants of her patrimony. She 
was advised to do so; but she coldly 
refused. The adventure of her mother, 
the cause of her father’s insanity, had 
made too much noise for her to ignore 
it, and it was impossible to litigate 
without alluding to this cause. She 
suffered herself to be absolutely plun- 
dered; and when she discovered that 
not enough would be left to support 
her unfortunate father, she resolved to 
work. 

“Though talented and well-edu- 
cated, she found no immediate re- 
sources, and took quite secretly an 
extreme resolution. Bellamare, the 
gentlemanly and honest zmfresario 
whom you have heard spoken of at 
our theatre, had several times given 
performances in her native city. He 
had even, in the prosperous days of 
the Valclos family, conducted amateur 
theatricals at Valclos Castle. He had 
spent there several days; he had acted 
there a part himself; and had induced 
little Nancy, who was-then twelve 
years of age, to make her dédut before 
her parents and her friends. He had 
found her so talented that he had 
laughingly said in her presence: 
‘What a pity she is so wealthy! What 
a splendid actress she would make!’ 

“The child had never forgotten this 
remark. The poor demoise//e remem- 


bered it, and hastened to join Bella- 
mare, who was playing at Bensancon. 
She had no occasion for telling him 
her sad history; he knew it already. 


[FEs. 


He said of the stage all an honest man 
ought to say to an honest girl. She 
did not get frightened by it. It ap- 
pears even that she answered him: 

“*T am quite invulnerable. The 
remembrance of our misfortunes and 
our sufferings has entered my heart 
like a red-hot iron. I shall never be 
tempted to commit a fault!’ 

“‘Bellamare yielded, swore to serve 
her as a father, and, unwilling to de- 
part with her from a place where she 
was well known, he gave her a rendez- 
vous in Belgium, where she made her 
début under the name of Mademoi- 
selle Imperia, and where nobody sus- 
pected the mystery of her life. In 
Dauphiny they did not know what 
had become of her. They learned 
that she had taken her father to the 
neighborhood of Lyons, into the fam- 
ily of an old servant, who was entirely 
devoted to him, and who nursed him 
like a child. His insanity is gentle, 
it seems. He has lost his memory 
entirely, and it would be cruel to re- 
store it to him. 

‘Down there they suppose that 
Mademoiselle de Valclos has gone to 
Russia as a governess; and here they 
know no more about her. There is 
only Father Bocage who knows all — 
and I, who have discovered it all— 
alas! shall I confess it to you?—by 
harkening through a door! But you 
see that I am so passionately in love 
with her! To please her and to satisfy 
her, I would do anything! But all is 
lost now! ‘True, she is now, and she 
will always be, virtuous;—but she 
loves somebody.” 

““Who do you suppose it can be?” 
I asked Leonce, pretending to be in- 
terested in his grief. 

«Ah, who can tell?” he exclaimed, 
with wild gestures. ‘She spoke of 
some one far away from her! Per- 
haps an artist whom she has known 
at Brussels ;— perhaps a nobleman to 
whom she was engaged in Dauphiny 
before the misfortunes of her family 
occurred.” 

“If he is a nobleman, he now 
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behaves like a villain, in abandoning 
her, as he does, to the rude task which 
she is performing! As soon as she 
finds that out, she will forget him.” 

“Yes, that is a hope which you hold 
out to me, and I love you for it. And, 
besides, I try to persuade myself that 
she has perhaps invented this love- 
story in order to put my love for her 
to the trial!” 

“Does she 
her?” 

“Yes, certainly. 
to her, some time ago, in the most 


know that you love 


I have written it 


glowing and respectful expressions.” 
“And you offered to marry her?” 
“Yes. My father is a notary-pub- 
lic; he is a man of means, and I shall 
have money of my own.” 
““And he would consent to your 
marriage ?”’ ; 
“He must do it 
‘And what did Imperia reply ?”’ 
‘Nothing. She looked as though 
she had not received my letter.” 
“But that prevent 
from hoping?” 
“I hoped all the time, but now I fear. 
What do you advise me to do?” 
“Nothing. Observe her and wait!” 


‘‘Then you think I should not give 


. 


does not you 


her up yet? 

“I know absolutely nothing about 

it!” 
“Come, let us take dinner. to- 
gether!”’ he resumed. ‘ You will let 
me talk of her. If I remained quite 
alone now, I would 
folly!” 

I heard him talk and wander from 
the question the whole evening, most 
of the time without understanding a 
I found 
him stupidly presumptuous to aspire 
to Imperia’s attention, and I credited 
to my own account all the puerile 
consolations which I him. 
Without considering that I was as 
foolish as himself, I took pleasure in 
persuading myself that she had lied 
in order to get rid of the attentions of 
Leonce, and that she had not at all 
intended to discourage me. 


commit some 


word of what he said to me. 


offered 
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However, seeing Leonce so ridicu- 
lous, I profitted by my rivalry so far 
as to promise to myself never to act 


like him. He concealed his great 
despair to nobody, and the noise 


which he made about it prevented 
others from making any about me. I! 
showed myself very gay and very 
careless, and, denying that I had 
made any indirect declaration to 
Imperia, I pretended to have given 
only my general opinions concerning 
love and devotion. I succeeded in 
not being too stupid, and in diverting, 
if not suspicion, at least jests and 
mockery; while Leonce seemed to 
provoke them by his silliness. He 
did me the good service to take them 
all on his own shoulders. 

Imperia had some success in the 
new play. She acted well, and pleased 
generally. She seemed not at all en- 
thusiastic about it, and replied to our 
compliments that she did not at all 
conceal from herself how much she 
had to learn still in order to be some- 
body on the stage. But she ascended 
one step on the ladder, and seemed 
satisfied. We learned that Bellamare 
had written her, to congratulate and 
encourage her. Mademoiselle Corinne 
was won over by her sweetness and 
her reason, the more so as she had 
been sev erely contradicted by every- 
body when trying to calumniate Im- 
peria. 

The new piece led Imperia every 
evening to the theatre. She had al- 
ready a part in the next piece, which 
was soon given in rehearsal. She 
spent almost her whole time in study- 
ing, and I could see her at every hour. 
But not wishing that my father might 
attribute the change of my profession 
to idleness, and determined to under- 
take nothing without his consent, I 
took care to continue my law studies, 
and retired at o'clock in the 
evening in order to study till twe 
o'clock in the morning. I arose late 
and was at the theatre from twelve 
o'clock during the rest of the day 
with the exception of the hour fo 


nine 
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dinner. Imperia had the hard task of 
rehearsing three or four hours during 
the day, and playing three or four 
hours every evening, with a change 
of costume during each interlude. 
The rest of the time she occupied 
either with making embroidery-work 
or with studying her part athome. She 
lost not a moment; and the calmness 
with which she bore this terrible life 
was really inconceivable. She had so 
much intelligence and cultivation that 
nothing was unfamiliar to her; and 
she could speak of everything with a 
modest ease. She never appeared to 
be sad or gay. The discovery of her 
real age had during the first days 
calmed me a little—not as though 
she had been less beautiful or less de- 
sirable for being of that age; but how 
far these two years by which she ex 
ceeded me threw me behind her! 

But in spite of this new obstacle, 
very evident to myself, and in spite 
of the care I took to appear prudent 
and cool, I felt very soon the intensity 
of my passion reviving within me. It 
became a kind of monomania, a fixed 
idea. The insane pretensions of 
Leonce gave me the power of con- 
cealing, but not of mastering, my pas- 
sion. I was attracted by Imperia 
without her knowing it, as the moth is 
attracted by the flame. She was 
superior to me by birth and educa- 
tion; by her almost established posi- 
tion, and her fixed future; by her 
talent, incomplete as yet, but which I 
might never attain; and last, by her 
age, which gave her more reason than 
I possessed, and by her experience 
in misfortune, which gave her more 
energy and merit. 

What could I offer her? A hand- 
some figure, which perhaps did not 
please her; a little sum of money, 
which sufficed for me to live poorly 
on during the two or three years of 
my apprenticeship; and an enthu- 
siastic love, which she had no reasons 
to believe lasting. 

That is what she gave me fully to 
understand, when she was compelled 


to notice my attentions and to suspect 
the occasion of my silence. I was 
even more circumspect than before; 
for what I was most afraid of in the 
world was that she would make me 
her confidant and request me never 
to speak to her. I endeavored to 
divert her suspicion; and as much 
as I had previously desired to make 
my love known to her, as much 
I made it now a study to make her 
believe that she had either deceived 
herself or that I had renounced my 
infatuation. I carried my dissimula- 
tion and my cowardice so far as to 
court Mademoiselle Corinne —trem- 
bling all the while lest she should take 
the compliments which I addressed to 
her as serious on my part. But she 
hardly cared about them; she aimed 
at more solid conquests. Leonce, so 
severely rebuffed by Imperia, soothed 
his grief by paying his addresses 
thenceforth to Corinne; but she made 
fun of him, and in regard to me, she 
told me, as a good comrade, that she 
regretted my precarious situation, but 
that she did not intend to contract a 
love marriage. Heaven knows that I 
had never spoken to her either of love 
or marriage. I had contented myself 
with telling her of her beauty, which 
was pretty doubtful. 

Nevertheless, my artless stratagem 
proved a complete success. Imperia 
felt convinced that I no longer thought 
of her, and thenceforth spoke to me 
with the same kindness and the same 
confidence with which she treated the 
others. 

I remained hesitating between the 
desire and the fear of undeceiving 
her, when one fine morning she com- 
pelled me to reassure her completely. 
They had spoken of Corinne, who list- 
ened to the flatteries of everybody with- 
out caring for any one; and, as usual, 
the general conversation was inter- 
rupted by the call of the manager. | 
saw myself, at last, alone with Imperia. 

“IT think you are a little cruel to 
my comrade,” said she to me. “Is it 
out of spite?” 
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‘‘T swear to you it is not,”’ I re- 
plied. 

‘‘Ah, I see you are always without 

pity for the women who do not respond 
to your flatteries.”’ 
Mademoi- 
selle Corinne, it would be because she 
listened to them without responding 
to them. But what do care for 
and our childish 
grudges — you who will not even sub- 
mit to be told the truth!” 


“If | wanted to accuse 


you 


our misgivings 


**How so? 

‘If one were to tell you the good one 
thinks of you, you would get angry. 
You need not therefore be afraid of 
being bothered by trivial flatteries.”’ 

Imperia did not attempt to embar- 
rass me by endless phrases ; she came 
right to the point. 

“If you think well of me,” she re- 
sumed, ‘‘ you can tell me so without 
offending me. I believe I have de- 
clared in your presence that my heart 
belonged to an absent one. I repeat 
it to you, in order to set you at ease; 
because, if it be true that you esteem 
me, you will never put me to any 
trial.” 

I replied that I would give her the 
proof of my beseeching 
her to consider me her devoted ser- 
“After the declaration 
have made,”’ I added, and which I 
had not at all forgotten, “I believe 
that you must see in the fidelity of the 
devotion I offer you the absence of 
an impertinent curiosity and a mis- 


esteem by 


vant, you 


placed pretension.” 

‘What you say is very kind and 
very good,” she answered, stretching 
out her hand to me, “and I thank you 
for it.” 

“You accept my devotion ?”’ 

“And your friendship, as it is abso- 
lutely disinterested.” 

She left the green-room with a smile 
to me. 
weep in silence;—I had burned my 
vessels! 

One morning, during the rehearsal 
of the last piece which was to be 
played before the annual closing, | 


As for me, I stayed there to 
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found myself alone in the green-room 
with a man of medium height and 
built. He might have been 
thirty-five or forty years old. He had 
small a dark complexion, a 


square, though not 


well 


ey es, 
large, massive 
face, a large mouth, a short and aqui- 
line nose, a flat chin, and hair which 
lay closely on his brow and temples. 
All this constituted an 
sprightly homeliness. 


amiable and 
The slightest 
smile pleasantly raised the angles of 
his mouth and showed pretty dimples 
in his cheeks. His black eyes were 
of piercing liveliness, his jaws had 
but the 


purity of his brow and the delicacy 


angles of indomitable energy ; 


of his nostrils corrected by their clear 
and exquisite outlines the instincts of 
a rebellious and sensuous nature. It 
was impossible not to recognize in 
him, at first sight, a comic actor of a 
certain order; and | was just asking 
myself if he might not be a celebrity, 
when he addressed me and asked me 
the theatre. 
him with a 


if I were connected with 
I had almost 
burst of laughter, so odd were his 


answered 


nasal voice and pronunciation; but 
I restrained myself immediately, for 
this voice was a flash of light tome— 
at last, 1 saw mysclf in the presence 
of Bellamare, the illustrious zwfres- 
ario. 

At the same moment, by means of 
a very logical connection of ideas, I 
found the remembrance of his face. 
I had seen it photographed on a card 
at the sick-bed of Imperia. 

I bowed to him respectfully, and 
gave him in a few words some account 
of myself, expressing at the same 
time the wish to make my dééué as 
soon as possible somewhere in the 
province. 

He looked at me somewhat as a 
horse; and 


horse-dealer looks at a : 
turning me around, he examined my 
feet, my knees, my teeth, my hair, 
and requested me to advance a few 
steps, but with such a playful and pa- 
ternal air that I could not feel of- 


fended. 
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‘‘The deuce!” said he, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection; ‘‘you must be very 
bad if you do not please that half of 
the human race which wears petti- 
coats. You are twenty years old and 
a law-student. Can you dance?” 

‘The dourrée of Auvergne and the 
dances usually danced at the students’ 
balls. But I do not intend to become 
a ballet dancer, sir. I should be 
happy to become a member of your 
company, and to be instructed by your 
lessons.” 

‘‘I guess we can arrange that,’’ he 
replied. ‘Will you be here in about 
an hour?” 

“TI shall be here as long as you 
want me.” 

“Very well. Then wait for me 
here.” 

Probably he went right away to 
make inquiries about me. When he 
returned he gave his arm to Imperia. 

“T will take you along,” said he. 
“Tt is all right now. Everybody here 
speaks well of you— Mademoiselle 
Imperia as well as the others. And 
what salary do you demand? You 
must remember that a man _ who 
makes his déduz is not paid liberally 
enough to light his cigars with bank- 
notes.” 

I replied that I did not pretend to 
any salary until I could be sure of 
being of soine use to him, and that I 
would still consider myself his debtor 
for the lessons and the good advice 
which I would receive of him. 

“But you must live and dress de- 
cently!” 

“I have some money and plenty of 
clothes. I can very well wait a couple 
of months, if my apprenticeship should 
require that time.”’ 

‘“‘] see that you are an honest boy, 
and that you think Bellamare incapa- 
ble of taking undue advantage of 
your modesty. You shall not repent 
of it.” 

One month after this conversation 
I started on a provincial tour with 
Imperia, Bellamare, and the troupe 
which he had recruited. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ACTORS OF BELLAMARE’S TROUPE. 


Before starting with you on this 
strolling expedition, I must acquaint 
you with the principal personages 
with whom I associated my career. 
Some of them left Paris with us, while 
others were recruited on the way. 

The best friend, perhaps, of Bella- 
mare, but at the same time his anti- 
pode both in character and appear- 
ance, was a man whose strange history 
deserves being told. He bore the 
name of Moranbois, but was really 
called Hilarion —he, of all men per- 
haps the least gay. He had never 
known his family. Raised in a found- 
ling-hospital, he had afterwards looked 
after the pigs of a peasant, who beat 
him and suffered him to starve. Kid- 
napped — half-willingly, half-unwill- 
ingly —by passing mountebanks, but 
not appearing qualified to amuse 
the public, they soon after abandoned 
him on a public road, where an Au- 
vergnat had picked him up to carry 
his pack. This business pleased him. 
He liked to travel; and the Auvergnat 
was not a bad fellow. It turned out 
that Hilarion was a good child, very 
resigned, very patient, and very hon- 
est. The Auvergnat had but one 
fault: he was a drunkard; and very 
often, giving way under the weight of 
his merchandise, he scattered it upon 
the road. Hilarion, after some exer- 
cise, became a pack-horse, capable of 
carrying the whole stock of his patron. 
Besides, having a good heart, he did 
not leave him by the side of the 
ditches, where he used to take long 
naps along his road. Whenever he 
saw him stumbling or rambling, he 
prudently led him into an open field, 
where he was out of the way of quar- 
rels and sheltered from thieves. He 
watched over the patron and the 
cargo; he exercised the functions 
both of a horse and of a dog. 

The Auvergnat began to cherish 
Hilarion ; he gave him an interest in 
his trade. The boy would have made 
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some money in this way; but when 
the patron was thirsty he borrowed 
Hilarion’s part of the profits, and for- 
got to return it. Itis true that Hila- 
rion forgot to claim it back. 

This friendship and this partner- 
ship lasted a longtime. Hilarion was 
twenty years old when the Auvergnat 
died of dropsy in a hospital, leaving 
a little money, which his young asso- 
ciate carried to the heirs, without re- 
taining any of it for himself. These 
heirs were poor peasants with families, 
whom he had not the courage to ask 
for anything. He left them without 
troubling himself about what would 
become of him. By seeing others 
heedless of their fate, he had acquired 
the habit of not caring for his own, 
A misanthropist by nature, he had 
never seen or known anything good— 
excepting perhaps his Auvergnat, who 
had never abused him, but also never 
rewarded him. However, he did not 
reproach his patron's memory for this 
want of gratitude. This man had 
taught him to write and to read, and 
act in self-defence with his 
cane, if necessary. He had developed 
his physical strength, his presence of 
mind in danger, his fitness for an am- 
bulant mode of life. Proceeding on 
his way quite alone, Hilarion yet be- 
lieved that a courageous, strong, and 
sober man need not starve, even in 
the midst of selfish and unprincipled 
men. 

His good star did not forsake him. 
Half-starved, he went one day over a 
public square, where he saw a hercu- 
lean fellow who wrestled with the 
soldiers of the garrison, and threw 
every one of them. Hilarion thought 
that his muscles might be of service to 
him. It seemed to him that this 
wrestler was more adroit than robust ; 
and after having observed his strata- 
gem, he presented himself to fight 
with him. Butin offering to vanquish 
him, he confessed to the spectators 
that he was literally dying of hunger 
and thirst. An improvised collection 
enabled the new comer to eat a piece 


7 


also to 
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of bread and to quaff a glass of brandy, 


whereupon he descended into the 
arena, 
The professional Hercules was 


thrown down by the improvised Her- 
cules. The next day the former de- 
manded his revenge. Hilarion had 
dined well, as the amateurs had cele- 
brated his victory in a saloon. He 
achieved a new victory, which was so 
brilliant that other strolling prize- 
fighters were convoked to match 
themselves with him. He threw all 
of them; and was engaged as a 
wrestler, with a promise of one-fourth 
of the gross receipts. Nevertheless, he 
left this troupe after a while, because 
he was asked to suffer himself to be 
vanquished by a masked man, who 
was none other than the Hercules 
whose place he had taken. They 
made him splendid offers to induce 
him to lend himself to this comedy, 
which always succeeds with the pub- 
lic, and promised fair profits. But 
his self-love got the better of his in- 
terest; he refused haughtily, flew into a 
passion, knocked his manager down, 
burst with one blow of his fist the big 
drum —for which he had to pay a 
hundred-fold what it was worth —and 
made his escape once more with empty 
hands, proceeding to Arles, where he 
had been told he would find other 
arenas. 

On the evening of his arrival, after 
having exhibited his talents on the 
public square, he was discreetly called 
aside by a chambermaid, who con- 
ducted him through a labyrinth of 
obscure streets to a residence of fine 
appearance, lost in the midst of gar- 
dens. There a dark-complexioned 
lady, with bright and imperious eyes, 
spoke to him in these terms: 

“Will you enter my service as as- 
sistant gardener? You will have 
nothing to do; during the day you 
can sleep, but at night you will watch 
in my garden. I am beset by an offi- 
cer of the garrison, who is desperately 
in love with me, and who threatens to 
run away with me. He is a devil 
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of a fellow, who would do as he says, 
and who is very strong, I forewarn 
you! My servants are cowards, per- 
haps bribed by him; and, quite alone 
in this lonely dwelling, I would per- 
haps receive no assistance from with- 
out. Whenever you see this fel- 
low lurking under my window, or 
even upon my grounds, knock him 
down! Do not kill him, but treat 
him so badly that he will feel no in- 
clination ever to return. Each time 


when you shall give him such a 
lesson, you will get one hundred 
francs.” 


‘‘But if he should be stronger than 
myself?"’ replied Hilarion. “If he 
should kill me ?”’ 

“Oh, you must run your risk of 
that!’’ answered the lady. 

The boxer thought this was just, 
and accepted the offer. 

A week passed without a leaf stir- 
ring or a grain of sand grating in the 
garden. In the ninth night, by a 
splendid moonlight, an officer whose 
appearance corresponded with the one 
given to Hilarion opened a gate with 
his key, and without the least precau- 
tion stepped up to the house. Hila- 
rion disdained to fall upon him by 
surprise. He was simple-minded 
enough to inform him that he would 
play him a bad trick if he did not 
withdraw forthwith. The stranger 
laughed in his face; called him an 
imbecile ; and threatened to hurl him 
into the melon-beds if he intended 


mischief. Hilarion could not stand 
this language. The struggle com- 
menced. The insolence of the 


stranger had made Hilarion angry, 
and the vigorous defence which was 
made did not allow him to treat him 
gently. Hilarion hurled him among 
the vegetables, and left him there so 
sick that he appeared to be dead. He 
then hastened to inform the lady, who 
came out with a candle and her cham- 
bermaid to ascertain the result. 
“Wretch, what have you done!” 
she exclaimed, suddenly; ‘‘ you have 
assassinated my husband, coming 
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home from his journey! Begone, and 
never let me hear of you again!” 

Hilarion was thunderstruck. 

“Claim your hundred francs!" 
the chambermaid, hurriedly, and in a 
whisper to him. ‘Sze knew very 
well it was her husband! She is 
angry at you because you have not 
killed him entirely.”’ 

Hilarion was so terrified at having 
committed a crime, when he had sup- 
posed he was doing his duty as a 
watchman, that he claimed nothing, 
and made his escape as fast as he 
could. 

When Hilarion had 
age of conscription, he drew an un- 
lucky number, and was for seven 
In spite 


said 


attained the 


years a soldier in Algeria. 
of his soldierly qualities, he did not 
get along very well. He detested his 
superiors, and his replies showed it. 
A kind of fault-finding and criticising 
spirit had developed itself within him, 
and thenceforth became the great ob- 
stacle to his prosperity. 

After he had left the regiment, he 
sought employment as a porter in Tou- 
lon. Great physical strength is often 
a fatal and perilous gift. Man takes 
advantage of everything; and the re- 
markable strength of Hilarion ex- 
posed him to all sorts of dangers. A 
gang of thieves and burglars tried to 
enlist him; and he was once or twice 
on the point of participating, entirely 
without his knowledge, in murder and 
robbery. But, warned in time, he 
became utterly distrustful. He ab- 
horred all evil-doers, and was apt to 
see them everywhere. His misan- 
thropism increased; and though al- 
ready alone in life, he became even 
more so by his habits and thoughts. 

Very uninterested, very heedless of 
the morrow, very indifferent about him- 
self, he neglected to turn anything, 
even his noble actions, to good ac- 
count. Silent, absorbed, haughty, he 
had always a distrustful and hard eye; 
a bitter, often injurious, always cyn- 
ical word; a provoking manner. 

One day he met an entirely aban- 
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doned child, which attached itself to 
him. It was a pretty and timid little 
boy, whom, however, the stern coun- 
tenance of Hilarion had not fright- 
ened. Touched by this proof of con- 
fidence, Hilarion took the child home 
to his garret, nourished and educated 
it in his own way, without succeeding 
in changing its instincts of idleness, 
cowardice, and conceit. This feeble 
and vain creature — which became no 
less a person than Leonce, the lover 
of Imperia—had become the tyrant 
of Hilarion. To please this boy, to 
procure him playthings and _ nice 
dresses, to remove him from the 
scornful mockeries of other children, 
to watch him and to have him always 
under his eyes, Hilarion left the boxes 
and bales of Toulon, and took up 
again his former occupation of a 
prize-boxer, his strolling life, his ridic- 
ulous costume and tinsel diadem, 
and his old nickname of ‘ Coq-en- 
Bois.”’ 

One day Bellamare, riding in a cab, 
encountered Hilarion, who was carry- 
ing Leonce on his shoulders. Leonce 
was at that time about twelve years of 
age, but too much of a gentleman to 
travel otherwise than on the back of 
his protector. All of a sudden Hila- 
rion—who, as usual, had been ab- 
sorbed in misanthropical reflections 
—saw before him a cab grazing the 
edge of a precipice in an alarming 
manner. He supposed the driver of 
this vehicle might be asleep, and he 
hastened his pace. But before he had 
reached it, the horse, frightened by a 
goat, started aside, first to the right, 
then to the left. It seemed to be all 
over with Bellamare; for the driver of 
his cab had, in his sleep, dropped the 
reins. Fortunately, Hilarion, who 
had nimbly set down his burthen, 
ran up and seized, with his herculean 
strength, one of the wheels. 

The horse, which had already lost 
its footing, rolled alone into the abyss; 
while the carriage, stopped by Hila- 
rion, moved backward. Bellamare, 
upon jumping out, saw that one of 
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the hands of ‘his rescuer was badly 
mutilated by the effort he had made, 
at the peril of being dragged along in 
the fall of the horse. 

In this way their friendship com- 
menced. They travelled together to 
Lyons; and the boxer, urged with 
questions, told his history. 
modesty with which he spoke of the 
heroic actions of his life, and a cer- 
tain grand and 
which at every word revealed his no- 
ble and sullen character, struck the 
artist forcibly. It 
hobby to discover and to improve 
types. He imagined, and not without 
reason, that a man so strong and tried 


The grim 


yet trivial manner 


was Bellamare’s 


in fatigues, so all-enduring, so firm 
and so proud, so distrustful and so 
incorruptible, would be for him and 
his troupe a most prec ious factotum. 

Coq-en-Bois, whom I will now call 
Moranbois— for the very first thing 
Bellamare did was to find for him a 
suitable name, whose pronunciation 
would not be too strange to his car— 
Moranbois had but one really intoler- 
defect: the 
language. He promised to correct 
himself, and he never could keep his 
promise. But he displaycd in the 
service of Bellamare so many essen- 
tial qualities—so much 
honesty, courage, and practical intelli- 


able coarseness of his 


ce vouon, 


gence,—that the z#fresaro would 
never consent to part with him. Bel- 


lamare had even undertaken to make 
an artist had 
never succeeded in making him more 
than a very mediocre actor and con- 
ceited fellow. 

Moranbois soon discovered that he 
had not enough to do as a factotum — 
in travelling and renting theatre halls, 
in preparing lodgings, in having in- 
terviews with hotel and inn-keepers, 
lamp-lighters, hair-dressers and ma- 
chinists, in ordering handbills and 
programmes, in organizing means of 
wanted to 


out of Leonce;: Lut 


transportation, etc. He 
make himself useful to the full extent 
of his powers; and one day the troupe 
of Bellamare split their sides with 
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laughing on hearing the ex-peddler, 
the ex-porter, the ex-wrestler, solemnly 
declare that he was strong enough to 
play parts in comedies besides. 

Offended by the mirth of the audi- 
ence, he called the actors ‘‘ stop-gaps,” 
‘fools,’ and ‘‘merry-Andrews ;”" but as 
they were accustomed to his compli- 
ments, they laughed only the louder. 
He got seriously angry then, and 
boasted that he could play the brig- 
ands and ruffians of the melodrama 
better than anybody else. 

“Why not?’ said  Bellamare. 
*‘Learn a part; we shall rehearse it, 
and we shall then see.”’ 

Moranbois tried, and played the 


coarse parts to perfection. But he 
was deficient in imagination. Bella- 


mare whispered the ideas to him, and 
taught him to turn his natural defects 
to good account. Docile with this in- 
genuous and persuasive master, Mo- 
ranbois became a very tolerable brig- 
and for the provincial stage. He 
compromised nothing, and _ highly 
pleased the public. But his success 
did not intoxicate him. He often 
consented to play the most insignifi- 
cant parts, and never thought that he 
lowered himself by saying three lines, 
by representing a thief, a peasant, a 
drunkard, or a laborer, in a short 
scene, or by putting on a footman’s 
livery and carrying a letter. This 
humility was the more touching, as he 
was in secret positively convinced of 
being a great actor. 

The first actor in Bellamare’s troupe 
was, at that time, Lambesq—a man 
who cost Bellamare very dear, and 
caused him much vexation. He tol- 
erated him in the hope that I might 
be able to replace him at the end of 
the quarter. This man, who was no 
longer young, but still good-looking, 
was not deficient in talent. But un- 


fortunately it was his disposition not 
to want any distinction but for himself 
alone; and on the stage he aimed at 
nothing but to obscure all parts which 
were not his own, 

Another young actor, who played, 
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at will, the lovers, the reasoners, 
and the traitors, was Leon, who 
bore no other resemblance to Leonce 
than that of the name. Leon was 
handsome, good, courageous and gen- 
erous. He loved the dramatic art, 
and comprehended it; but he did not 
like the profession, and was habitually 
melancholy. He felt himself created 
for a higher expression of his intellect 
than the mere recital of parts. He 
wrote plays, which we _ represented 
now and then, and which were not 
without merit; but a timidity which 
was almost fear, a distrust in himself 
which was carried to apathy, pre- 
vented him from introducing himself 
and becoming known. He was highly 
connected, and had received a clas- 
sical education. A quarrel with his 
parents had driven him upon the stage, 
where he became very useful and 
highly esteemed. However, he never 
felt happy, and lived retired within 
himself. I have labored at conquer- 
ing his friendship; I have gained it, 
but I do not know whether I have 
kept it. 

Mademoiselle Régine, who had from 
time to time acted second or third-class 
parts at the Odeon, was of our troupe, 
and held the first 7d/es in the province. 
She was neither beautiful nor young, 
grew a little too fat, and fell short of 
nobleness; but she had fire, audacity, 
and carried the applause by storm. 
She was a very clever person, of 
doubtful morality, with a generous 
heart, a great appetite, inexhaustible 
gayety, and iron health. She 
very devoted to Bellamare, and a 
very good comrade to us, making 
herself useful or agreeable to all, 
but taking advantage of everybody 
whenever an occasion presented it- 
self. 

Isabelle Champlein, called Lucinde, 
represented the great coquettes. She 
was very beautiful, though her nose 
was a little too large. On account of 
this nose she had never found an en- 
gagement in Paris; a physical dis- 
grace perpetually condemns a great 


was 
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many real talents to the provincial 
stage. Lucinde was not an ordinary 
person. She comprehended her parts; 
she had a fine voice; she recited well, 
and dressed with taste. Supported by 
a wealthy wine-grower, who, being 
married in Burgundy, could not live 
with her, she very faithful to 
him, «s much from prudence as from 
love of her art and her person. She 
was anxious to preserve her full voice, 
her beautiful form, and her marvel- 
lous memory. Honest and ‘avari- 
cious, egotistical and cold, she did 
neither good nor evil to others. They 
had never to reproach her for any- 
thing; but she discussed her arrange- 
ments obstinately, and extorted all 
the money she could get. 

We had a pretty soudbrette, waggish, 
alert, and sparkling as a rocket on the 
stage. Off the stage Anna Leroy was 
asentimental blonde, who read novels 
and was always struggling with some 
painful passion. To-day she loved 
Lambesq, to-morrow Leon, and at 
other times myself. She was so sin- 
cere and so sweet that I never pre- 
tended to be in love with her. I 
respected her. Leon slighted her, 
because Lambesq had compromised 
and humiliated her. She lived in 
tears, while looking forward to a new 
love, which always recommenced the 
series of her deceptions and her sor- 
rows. 

Thus the male characters were held 
by Bellamare, Moranbois, Lambesq, 
Leon, and myself;—the female parts 
by Régine, Imperia, Lucinde, and 
Anna. 


was 
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Our dresser —who, apart from the 
theatre, had for a long time been at- 
tached to Bellamare as valet—must 
not be passed over in silence. He 
bore the strange nickname of “ Pur- 
purin,”’ and styled himself ‘ Purpur- 
ino Purpurini, Venitian nobleman.” 
He played the simpletons, and misin- 
terpreted them to such a degree by 
assuming the important air natural to 
him in representing the simplicity of 
his part, that, without knowing it, he 
succeeded in being very comical.’ It 
was always the same figure — namely, 
his own — which he showed to the pub- 
lic; and the public did not suspect the 
innocence of the proceeding. They 
believed that Purpurin had created 
this burlesque type, and found him 
pleasant. 

Bellamare’s troupe were very ec- 
centric. They played a little of 
everything —dramas, farces, vaude- 


villes, classical tragedies, and come- 
dies. The refertoire was considera- 


ble, and changed, on the way, with 
incredible facility. 

Bellamare asked of his actors, as 
indispensable qualities, a good mem- 
ory, the facility of learning parts, and 
docility in performing them. He 
knew that it is impossible to produce 
in the province a troupe composed of 
superior men; but he knew, also, that 
what the performances of strolling 
players are most deficient in is the 
ensemble, and he applied all his en- 
ergy to obtain it, and by this means 
he succeeded in producing with infe- 
rior actors well-learned and well-per- 
formed plays. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SNOW ARCHITECTURE. 
BY G. W. BUNGAY. 


A GREAT white sheet has been let down from heaven, 
A Containing nothing “ common nor unclean.” 

Earth wraps it round her family of hills, 

As a fond mother folds her ample cloak 

About her children in unpitying storms. 

There is a snow-fringe on my darling’s grave — 

White lace-work woven by the weaving wind, 

Which sighs like a sad spirit at the task. 


How gently falls the soft and silent snow ! — 
White blossoms from the gardens of the air, 
Cloud-lilies plucked by holy hands unseen, 

And strewn on woods and meads and hills afar,— 
Lighting as softly on the humble shed 

Where the tired laborer finds sweet rest on straw, 
As on the lofty roof which shields a lord! 


The sculptors of the air, with curious skill, 
Have graven images of stainless white: 
White wings, white shields, white stars, and banners white, 
Are scattered over hidden battle fields, 
Where the wind wails like mourners at the graves 
Of heroes sleeping in their spotless shrouds, 
“Each post and picket” wears a crystal crown, 
And the green firs bear radiant plumes of snow, 
Which shame the feathers fickle fashion wears 
Upon her silly little head unpoised. 


Beneath the wide-spread sheet of shining snow 
Sleep weeds and roots and stalks innumerable, 
Packed full of bloom and odor for the spring, 
When the snow melts under the robin’s breast. 


Now the increasing storm makes all the plain, 
From field to highway, a vast foaming sea; 
The towering stems of bending oaks and elms 
Appear like wavering masts of sinking ships. 
See near and far the art-work of the wind: 

A fort is built around a clump of weeds ; 

A column raised before the garden-gate ; 
Pagodas, temples, turrets, towers, are raised 
From the exhaustless quarry of the snow; 
Cornice and wreath are carved and graved in white. 
Build a white stairway to the bending sky! 
Heap hill on hill, and mount to mountain add! 
That I may climb beyond the clouds and meet 


My darling in the peaceful realms of bliss! 
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AND PROTECTION. 


BY JAMES WESTERN 


** Woe to you who build your palaces with the sweat of others 


Each one of the stones, each 


one of the bricks thereof, is a sin.”’ 


“THE Report of Mr. Wells,* on 

the Industry, Trade, and Com- 
merce of the United States for the year 
1869, is among the very ablest of Amer- 
ican State papers. Mr. Wells has a 
peculiar aptitude for statistics, and, 
what is more, he understands how to 
apply those statistics to the illustra- 
tion of general laws. Hence, this 
Report, while presenting a solid array 
of facts, is characterized by a vein of 
political ramifying the 
mass, which makes it the best treatise 
extant on the principles of taxation. 
His facts tell terribly against the mo- 
nopolists who control the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and they will 
resort to every device to prevent the 
publication and general distribution 
of this document; but this action will 
only call public attention in a more 
manner to its importance, 


philosophy 


marked 
and create a keener desire to become 
possessed of its contents. That Com- 
mittee will find it pretty difficult, at 
this day and in this country, to estab- 
lish an /udex Expurgatorius to which 
they can consign such information as 
does not harmonize with their views. 
They have ceased, we think, to rep- 
resent the sentiment of the House 
of Representatives; and we know 
that they no longer represent the sen- 
timent of the country. 

In the ‘“‘ Travels of Lemuel Gulliver 
into Remote Nations,’ we read how 
that personage, whilst slumbering, 
was bound hand and foot by innu- 
merable ligatures. 





* ** Report of the Special Commissioner of the 
Revenue [David A. Wells], 
Trade, Commerce, etc., of the United States, for 


the year 1869.”" 


upon the Industry, 


“In alittle time,” says he, “1 felt some- 
thing moving on my left leg, which, advance 
ing gently forward over my breast, came 
almost up to my chin; when, by bending 
my eyes downward as much as I could, I 
perceived it to be a human creature not 
six inches high, with a bow and arrow in 
his hands and a quiver at his back. In 
the mean time I felt at least forty more of 
the same kind (as I conjectured) follow 
ing the first. I was in the utmost aston 
ishment, and roared so loud that they all 
ran back in a fright; and some of them, 
as I was afterward told, were hurt with 
the falls they got by leaping from my 
sides upon the ground, * Struggling 
to get loose, I had the fortune to break 
the strings and wrench out the pegs that 
fastened my left arm to the ground —for, 
by lifting it up to my face, I discovered 
the methods they had taken to bind me; 
and at the same time, with a violent pull 
which gave me excessive pain, I a little 
loosened the strings that tied down my 
hair on the left side, so that I was just 
able to turn my head about two inches, 
But the creatures ran off a second time 
before I could seize them, whereupon 
there was a great shout in a very shrill 
accent; and after it ceased, I heard one 
of them cry aloud, ‘ 7Zo/go phonac !’ 
in an instant I felt above a hundred ai 


when 


rows discharged on my left hand.” 


In these extracts Dean Swift has 
prefigured our present condition. The 
West is the giant lying supine, bound 
to earth by innumerable ligatures. 
The forty or more Lilliputians who 
are strutting over his prostrate body 
are represented by the iron-monger, 
the cotton-spinner, the wool-specu- 
lator, the salt-boiler, the coal-miner, 


the copper-smelter, the wood-screw 
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man, and other recipients of special 
privileges. Whenever the giant roars 
and seeks to liberate himself, there 
are men, like Horace Greeley, ever 
ready to cry out ‘“ Zolgo phonac/” 
and discharge a shower of arrows 
into the writhing victim. We believe, 
however, that the time has come when 
this Western giant will burst the Lilli- 
putian bands wherewith he is bound, 
and stalk forth in his native strength 
and vigor. 

The bee-hive presents a wonderful 
epitome of human society. Apart 
from the queen, who is the ruling 
power, there are two grand divisions 
—the drones and workers. So in the 
human hive, we have the producers 
and the non-producers. The produ- 
cers, as aptly stated by Mr. Wells, in- 
clude the larger number of ‘slower 
minds.”’ They are patient of toil, 
and not disposed to band together; 
and the wealth which they create is 
the result of the expenditure of a 
given amount of human strength. 
The non-producérs are men of ‘‘ more 
active minds.”” They band together; 
they watch the markets; they use the 
telegraph; they actively interfere to 
shape legislation; they gamble on the 
industry of anation. The old method 
of transferring property from one class 
to another was by robbery and plun- 
der; but in civilized communities the 
same thing is as effectively accom- 
plished by cunningly-devised legisla- 
tion. 


“This is the stage,’”? says Mr. Wells, 
“we now occupy. We have advanced 
no further, and have yet no laws to pre- 
vent transfers of property by cunning, 
artifice, or trickery. These methods, in- 
deed, begin to be opposed by public 
opinion; but that tribunal still applauds 
as often as it condemns, —just as formerly 
it sanctioned oftener than it censured vio- 


lence. * * * * The unproductives 


are still animated by their ancient spirit; 
and, being the chief makers of the laws 
and institutions for the protection of labor 
and ingenuity, the increase of products, 
and the exchange and transfer of prop- 
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erty, they shape all their devices so cun- 
ningly and work them so cleverly that 
they, the non-producers, continue to grow 
rich faster than the producers. Whoever 
at this day watches the subject and course 
of legislation, and appreciates the spirit 
of the laws, cannot fail to perceive how 
more and more the idea of the ‘¢vansfer’ 
of the surplus product of society, and the 
creation of facilities for it, available to the 
cunning and quick as against the dull and 
slow, has come to pervade the whole fabric 
of that which we call government, and how 
large a number of the most progressive 
minds of the nation have been led to ac- 
cept as a fundamental truth in political 
doctrine, that the best way to take care of 
the many is to commence to take care of 
the few; that all that is necessary to secure 
the well-being of the workman is to pro- 
vide a satisfactory rate of profit for the 
employer. The agitation which now per- 
vades all civilized countries touching the 
relations of labor and capital, is but the 
instinctive uprising of the great productive 
classes against the institutions, methods, 
and devices, of the non-productives. In 
short, the ancient combat, old as the dawn 
of civilization, still goes on; animated on 
the one side by the desire to keep, and on 
the other by the desire to get;—the pro- 
ducers combining rather blindly and clum- 
sily against the schemes of the unproduc- 
tives, as they combined at successive stages 
in all past history against violence, rob- 
bery, plunder, theft, fraud, and the grosser 
acts whereby property was transferred from 
the hands of the many into those of the few.” 


These are noble utterances, which, 
while they may grate harshly on the 
ears of the scheming Committee in 
the interest of the unproductives, will 
meet with a hearty response among’ 
the toiling masses. We thank Mr. 
Wells that he has had the boldness to 
utter such sentiments in a community 
where almost every one is intent on 
cheating his neighbor, and where the 
very atmosphere distils corruption. 

Of all the devices, however, for 
transferring wealth by a process of 
legislation from one class to another, 
-—for increasing, as Mr. Webster once 
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said, the rich man's hoard with the 
sweat of the poor man’s brow, —the 
present tariff is the 
It is a stupendous work of political 


most effective. 


engineering; and when we contem- 
plate its actual workings, and see how 
grossly the community have been im- 
posed upon under the specious pleas 
of “patriotism” and of “ protecting 
American labor,’ we confess to a 
feeling of admiration at the very 
audacity of its framers. We despise 
the sneak-thief; we execrate the ordi- 
nary highwayman—but we admire 
such colossal plunderers as Attila and 
Napoleon. By this scheme, $12,000,- 
ooo or more are annually conferred 
on about a thousand owners of iron- 
works ; about $4,000,000 are given to 
a few salt-boilers— principally at Syr- 
acuse; $10,600,000 or more are given 
to the owners of the Pennsylvania 
collieries ; and so on, throughout a 
long list, will be found the proprietors 
of special industries who are the re- 
cipients of the bounty of the Govern- 
ment. 

But we have not the time nor space 
to go into all these matters; we pro- 
pose to view this system at this time 
only in one phase: and that is, as to 
its operation on the Western farmer. 

The farmers of the nine Northwest- 
ern States constitute by far a majority 
of the population over those engaged 
in all other pursuits. While the popu- 
lation of these States, by the census 
of 1860, constituted but a little more 
than one-third of the entire popula- 
tion of the whole country, they pro- 
duced 59 per cent. of all the wheat, 
39 per cent. of all the oats, 56 per 
cent. of all the corn, 40 per cent. of 
all the tobacco, 28 per cent. of all the 
cattle, and 33 per cent. of all the 
swine, raised in the United States. 
They are a hard-working class, and 
are content with moderate profits — 
which for the most part are invested 
in the improvement of their farms. 
They do not combine, like the iron- 
monger, the cotton-spinner, or the 
coal-miner, to force the market to an 
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unnatural price ; and among a class 
so numerous, the attempt would prove 
abortive. No committees from their 
ranks visit Washington to watch over 
their interests; no lobbyists in their 
pay hang about the Capitol to inaugu- 
rate a system of legislation by which 
they shall receive for their products 
50 per cent. more than they can com- 
mand in the open markets of the 
world. As, in the construction of 
maps, we take Greenwich as the as- 
tronomical point from which to indi- 
cate our latitude and departure; so, 
to the farmer, whether in the region 
of the Black Sea, in Australia, or on 
the prairies of the West, Mark Lane 
is the central market of the world for 
his products, and their value at home 
is rated by that price /ss the cost of 
conveying them there. The Western 
farmer raises, and for an indefinite 
time will continue to raise, breadstuffs 
and provisions beyond the wants of 
his immediate neighborhood and of 
the United States ; and while less than 
eight-tenths of the whole product finds 
its way abroad, the value of the who/e 
product is rated by the price abroad 
Jess the cost of conveying it there. 
The bids at the Corn Exchange at 
New York, or at the Board of Trade 
in Chicago, each day, are regulated, 
not by any supposed abundance or 
deficiency at home, but by the pre- 
vailing price at Mark Lane. 

Now the advocates of the monopo- 
lists exclaim, when we ask that their 
wares and merchandise be subjected 
to the same rule, ‘‘What! shall the 
American mechanic be brought in 
direct competition with the pauper 
labor of Europe? A man who advo- 
cates such a course must have been 
bought up with ‘British gold.’ His 
breast must be dead to every patriotic 
sentiment. Have we not shown our 
good-will to the farmer by laying a 
duty of ten cents on corn and a duty 
equally protective on cattle?’’ Now 
what Western farmer cares a fig 
whether a few bushels of audéin corn 
come in from Canada or not? and all 
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the cattle imported will be simply to 
improve the breed. The conditions 
of soil and climate are such as to 
make the Western States the favored 
region for corn-growing and cattle- 
raising, and the greatest boon that 
the Government can confer upon the 
Western farmer is fo “et him alone. 
“Hands off!" says he. ‘Don’t un- 
dertake to tinker with my industry. 
Let my products seek the markets of 
the world with as few zmfositions (he 
uses the term in a double sense) as 
possible. Let me exchange them for 
articles of prime necessity, and bring 
back the proceeds. If you want a 
portion of the venture for revenue, 
take it; —but not one cent for Protec- 
tion."" Thus we see that, so far as 
relates to the farmer, he is brought in 
direct competition with the cheap la- 
bor of the world. The serfs of Rus- 
sia, the peasantry of Poland, and the 
poorest-paid laborers of England— 
the farm-hands receiving but sixteen 
cents a day,—are his direct competi- 
tors. The farmer, representing more 
than a moiety of our whole popula- 
tion, is he who has the best right to 
raise the cry of ‘‘ Pauper labor'’; yet 
there are no Jeremiahs in the shape 
of Horace Greeleys or Judge Kelleys 
to bewail his sad condition. All their 
tears are reserved for the cotton-spin- 
ner and the iron-monger. 

But, say the manufacturers, we con- 
sume very largely your products; and 
if you break us down and force us 
into agriculture, there will be such a 
surplus raised that your products will 
be worthless. This has been the all- 
powerful argument, the sockdolager, 
the catapult with which to overwhelm 
the opponents of Protection. Mr. 
Wells, however, effectually disposes 
of this objection. He states the gross 
value of the annual agricultural prod- 
uct of the country at three thousand 
three hundred millions of dollars 
($3,282,950,000). Now the consump- 
tion of agricultural products by those 
engaged in manufacturing industry 
amounts to four and one-tenth per 


cent. Thus we see that the boasted 
value of the home market amounts 
to little or nothing. 

The value, then, of everything the 
farmer raises, is regulated by a foreign 
market, over which he has no con- 
trol; but when it comes to the pur- 
chase of articles which are essential 
to the carrying on of his operations, 
a far different rule prevails. Almost 
every article he buys costs him about 
forty-seven per cent. more than it is 
worth in the market which fixes the 
value of his products. To maintain 
prices up to the highest standard in 
this country, the representatives of 
the great manufacturing industries 
combine as one man; so that the 
very moment production ceases to be 
profitable, or the market becomes 
weak, work is either entirely sus- 
pended or the hours of employment 
are reduced. So thorough and all- 
comprehensive is this monopoly, that 
at this time, while agricultural prod- 
ucts are greatly depressed, the prices 
of manufactured articles show little 
tendency toward conforming to a new 
standard. The farmer experiences no 
relief in the purchase of articles of 
prime necessity. 

“He has need of salt,”’ says the Com 
missioner, “and he finds that he can pur. 
chase it at Liverpool or Cadiz and lay it 
down in the United States at from fifteen 
to twenty cents a bushel; but the Govern- 
ment, through its currency and its tariff, 
has imposed such a tax upon it as to make 
it better for him to pay from forty to forty- 
five cents for American salt; or, in other 
words, to take less than half the quantity 
for the same money,—the Government at 
the same time receiving but little revenue, 
the ostensible object for which a tax on 
salt, through the medium of a tariff, was 
in the first instance imposed. 

“Or perhaps he lives in Maine, and 
wants coal, and could get twenty tons 
from Nova Scotia for his hundred dollars. 
But the Government having imposed a tax 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
ton of two thousand pounds, in gold, upon 
its importation, he finds it better to expend 
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one dollar and one-half per ton more for 
transportation of coal from Pennsylvania. 
Thus, thirty dollars’ worth of unnecessary 
transportation has been performed, the 
Government has no more revenue, and he 
has less coal. 

“Or perhaps he wishes to carpet his 
rooms. In London the specie dollar re 


ceived for a bushel of his wheat would 
purchase of ‘tapestry Brussels’ a yard and 
a third; but in New York he would find 
that the Government, through its tariff and 
currency, had so taxed carpets that his 


specie dollar, even converted into cur- 
rency, will purchase only about four-sixths 
of a yard of the same style and quality. 
“Tf he wishes to invest the proc eeds of 
his wheat in blankets, he will find that 


one hundred bushels sold in Liverpool 
will buy him over seven hundred pounds 


New York 


at present prices, it will not bring him an 


of this article; but if sold in 


excess of three hundred and fifty pounds. 
If he should endeavor to console himself 
with the reflection that the treasury gains 
that 


through his sacrifices the period of the 


to the extent that he loses, and 
extinguishment of the National Debt is 
shortened, he will find that the receipts 
blankets, under the 


from the duties on 


tariff for 1808, were $25,288.” 


The monopolists have been prompt 
to assert that under a Protective tariff 
the country has always been prosper- 
ous, while under a Free-Trade system 
it has been on the verge of ruin. The 
year year of the 
Walker or Free-Trade system, as the 
Protectionists are in the habit of call- 
ing it. So abundant was the revenue 
that after defraying the 
national expenditures, had to devise 
means to get rid of the surplus. Then 
came on the war; and New England 
and Pennsylvania, taking advantage 
of the absence of the Southern Repre- 
sentatives, and hoodwinking the West 
under the plea of the necessity for a 
stiff tariff for revenue, combined and 
confederated together to inflict upon 
the country a scale of duties compared 
with which all previous tariffs were as 


And 


1860 was the last 


Congress, 


wine to concentrated alcohol. 
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now, after the lapse of eight years, in 
which we have had ample experience 
of its practical workings, what is the 
relative condition of the farmer? Mr. 
Wells has furnished us a table show- 
ing the purchasing power of a hun- 
dred bushels of wheat at New York in 
1859 and 1869: 
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This, it seems to us, is the e¢exfer?- 


mentum crucis, the touchstone by 
which to determine the relative effi- 
While thus 


from 


cacy of the two systems. 
the Western farmer receives 
thirty to seventy per cent. less for his 
products under the ‘ American sys- 
tem” of 1869, than he did under the 
‘‘Free-Trade, British-gold system” 
of 1859, the cost of production is in- 
creased in the cost of labor, tools, 
clothing, fuel, fencing, and 
and in the transportation of his prod- 
ucts to market. 

Agriculture rests at the basis of a 
There is no cry 


shelter, 


nation’s prosperity. 
so urgent and so difficult to appease 
as that of cheap food. Whatever 
his condition in other respects, man 
must be able to satisfy this constantly 
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recurring demand for bread. As fur- 
nishing the raw matcrial for most 
manufacturing processes, agriculture 
should not be burdened with unneces- 
sary taxes; and yet we find, by the 
iniquitous tariff which has_ been 
fastened on the country, that the 
cost of production has increased at 
least fifty per cent. This increased 
cost not only retards settlement in 
the West, by holding out superior 
inducements for our young men 
to go into mechanical and man- 
ufacturing pursuits, but it prevents 
our farmers from competing in the 
markets of the world with those who 
enjoy cheap labor and are exempt 
from a tax upon every implement they 
employ in their pursuits. As applied 
to the farmer, the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, stripped of all disguises, is 
this: You shall sell in the cheapest 
market; you shall buy in the dearest. 

Although the monopolists, in pass- 
ing their high-sounding resolutions, 
always propose to extend egwa/ pro- 
tection to agriculture, manufactures, 
and mines, we confess that we have 
never seen the schedule of any scheme 
by which the manufactured articles 
were to be placed from thirty to sev- 
enty per cent. de/ow the Liverpool 
prices, and the agricu/tural products 
brought to that percentage adove. For 
some reason or other, in the thimble- 
rigging of legislation, the “little 
joker” always turns up under the 
thimble labelled ‘cotton,’’ “coal,” 
or “iron.” 

We have a few words of advice to 
offer the Western farmer: “ You may 
have been induced to acquiesce in 
the ‘‘American system,’ under the 
belief that the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment required its maintenance. 
Fifty millions of dollars, which you 
pay in the shape of bounties, could 
to-morrow be abated, and yet the na- 
tional treasury would not be depleted 
one cent. What you contribute to the 
support of the ‘American system” 
can be rated in dollars and cents. On 
the lumber with which you build your 


house, you pay an advance, as rated 
under the “ Free-Trade tariff,’ of one 
hundred per cent.; on every nail you 
drive, the Pittsburgh manufacturer 
exacts forty per cent.; if you carpet 
your parlor with an ‘‘ingrain,”’ the 
Lowell weaver demands forty-six per 
cent.; on the blankets which cover 
your bed, thirty-six per cent.; on the 
axe with which you cut your wood, 
Mr. Collins, of Connecticut, must be 
paid thirty per cent.; on the plough 
with which you turn up the sod, Mr. 
Grabb, of Pittsburgh, demands thirty 
per cent.® and when you go forth to salt 
your cattle, bear in mind you are pay- 
ing to certain parties in Syracuse sixty- 
eight per cent. Everything that can 
be monopolized has been grasped by 
these remorseless speculators; and 
you may thank God that His air and 
His water are yet free. If you remain 
quiet, this system will continue as 
long as you live; and when you die, 
your children, if dutiful, will perpetu- 
ate your memory by rearing over your 
grave a slab of Vermont marble— 
which enjoys a monopoly of fifty per 
cent. 

Protection can be regarded in no 
other light than as a system of legal- 
ized plunder—of gigantic wrong 
and oppression. Every exertion will 
be made in this Congress to rivet still 
firmer the fetters which shackle the 
energies of the producer, Other in- 
terests, depressed by this system of 
unequal taxation, are clamoring for 
admission to the list of the specially- 
favored. It is about time that this 
thing cease. The remedy is in your 
hands. You constitute a majority of 
the people. You have the power, by 
organization and concentrated action, 
to take possession of the Government 
and mould its policy. Long enough 
has one class been robbed to enrich 
another. Unless you act, ruin and 
disaster are upon you. We believe 
that there is intelligence enough in 
the community to comprehend the 
iniquity of this system, and virtue 
enough to crush it out forever. 
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SIGN-BOARDS.—II. 


BY E, 


| OT long since, at a New En- 
I gland fair, the life-size figure 


of General Grant was set up in front 
of a cigar-booth, in order that ‘the 
counterfeit presentment’’ of a con- 
noisseur so familiar with the aromatic 
virtues of what the poet Spenser calls 
“the soveraine weede,”’ might be re- 
commendation of the 
wares within. But this is not the first 
time that great men and popular 
favorites, both of the sceptre and of 
the sword, have been honored by thus 
being made serviceable to the inter- 
ests of trade —just as the Greeks hon- 
ored their heroes by erecting statues to 
them, and the Romans rewarded the 
successful valor and strategy of their 
generals by giving them triumphal 
entries and other public ovations. 


garded as a 


** Vernon, the Butcher Cumberland, Wolfe, 
Hawke, 
Prince Ferdinand, Granby, Burgoyne, 
Keppel, Howe, 
Evil and Good have had their tithe of talk, 
And fill'd their sign-post then, like 
Wellesley now.”” 

Since these lines were written, the 
Duke of Wellington has been suc- 
ceeded in England by a long line of 
worthies, such as General Havelock, 
Lord Palmerston, Earl of Derby, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Alexandra of 
Denmark. Indeed, the evanescence 
of sign-board fame is the best index 
and truest symbol of the fickleness of 
popular favor. Horace Walpole no- 
ticed this fact in a letter to Mr. Con- 
way, written in 1847: ‘I was yester- 
day out of town, and the very signs, 
as I passed through the villages, made 
me make many very quaint reflections 
on the mortality of fame and popular- 
ity. I observed how the Duke's Head 
had succeeded almost universally to 
Admiral Vernon's, as his had left but 
few traces of the Duke of Ormand's, 
I pondered these things in my breast, 


even 


P. EVANS. 


and said to myself, ‘Surely, all glory 
is but as a sign!'"’ 

Some of the signs commemorative 
of historical personages have under- 
gone strange transformations. For 
example, at Hever, a little village in 
Kent, where the family of Anne 
Bullen owned large estates, an ale- 
house had for its sign, ‘Bullen 
Butchered,”” in memory of the sad 
fate of the beautiful queen. In course 
of time the name of the house was 
metamorphosed into the “Bull and 
Butcher;" and at a still later period 
was changed, at the suggestion of the 
clergymen of the parish, into the 
“King’s Head.”’ The painter who 
was commissioned to make this 
change, drew the portrait of Henry 
VIII. (which was the traditional King’s 
Head for more than two centuries 
after the death of that monarch), and 
also put into his hands a large axe. 
In this form the sign still exists,—a 
curious and unwitting substitution of 
*Bullen’s Butcher” for ‘“ Bullen 
Butchered.”” The ‘Black Prince,” 
too, was for a long time handed down 
from generation to generation on an 
unbroken series of sign-boards, but 
finally lost its identity by being trans- 
mogrified (if we may use a word on 
which Fielding has set the seal of his 
approbation) into a negro. After the 
victory of Frederick the Great over the 
French and Imperial armies at Ross- 
bach, the Prussian King became the 
popular idol of England. Not only 
were prints of “Old Fritz” on the 
walls of nearly every house, but the 
publicans vied with each other in do- 
ing honor to ‘* The Glorious Protestant 
Hero,” in splendid sign-posts, the very 
sight of which madeevery British heart 
glow with enthusiasm and every Brit- 
ish throat burn with thirst. Macaulay 
tells how, throughout the whole realm, 
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“the sign-painters were everywhere 
employed in touching up, ‘Admiral 
Vernon’ into the ‘ King of Prussia’ ;”’ 
and Goldsmith, in his ‘‘ Essay on the 
Versatility of Popular Favour,” illus- 
trates his theme by describing the 
rapidity with which old signs of the 
“Queen of Hungary,” with “her red 
nose and golden sceptre,”” were sup- 
planted by the cocked hat and long 
pigtail of his Prussian Majesty. 

Military and naval heroes seem to 
have appealed most strongly to the 
imagination of innkeepers. Of the 
admirals, the most popular have been 
Sir Francis Drake; Rodney,/ Nelson, 
Vernon, and Keppel. A portrait of 
the last-mentioned adorned for a long 
time the sign of a public house on the 
Fulham Road. Underneath the pic- 
ture was the following poetic appeal 
to passing travellers: 

**Stop, brave boys, and quench your thirst ; 

If you won't drink, your horses murst.”’ 
The rhyme here is almost as labored 
as it is on the old ballad sign at Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire: 

“Call here, my boy, if you are dry, 

The fault’s in you, and not in I. 


If Robin Hood from home is gone, 
Step in and drink with Little John.’ 


Literary celebrities have been “ hung 
in effigy’ chiefly in front of publish- 
ers’ and booksellers’ establishments; 
although a few poets, and especially 
dramatic writers, like Ben Jonson and 
Shakespeare, have also figured often 
as common tavern pictures, princi- 
pally in the vicinity of theatres. Such 
was the sign of ‘Jonson's Head”’ in 
the Strand; and also the ‘“Shakes- 
peare’s Head” in Drury Lane, of 
which, for a time, Mark Lemon, the 
editor of ‘ Punch,” was proprietor. 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Dr. 
Johnson, and Sterne, have all at one 
period or another had their heads ex- 
hibited by the booksellers of Fleet 
Street and Paternoster Row. Medizval 
booksellers, whose business was chiefly 
in manuscripts, and, after the inven- 
tion of printing, in books of a devo- 
tional character, were particularly 
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fond of saints and other holy men of 
old as signs; but after the Reforma- 
tion, the Bible became the popular 
symbol of the trade. For the purpose 
of distinguishing the different shops, 
the dealers were obliged to adopt dif- 
ferent colors, blue being the favorite 
on account of its symbolical signifi- 
cance; for 


“ , 


blew, which steadfast is and clene,’ 
not only stands as an emblem of per- 
manency and truth, but also “signi- 
fieth piety and sincerity."” A distinc- 
tion was also made by the number of 
the Bibles, three being most commonly 
adopted, out of reverence for the 
Trinity. During the political troubles 
that followed the execution of Charles 
I., the “Bible and Crown” came into 
high repute among the adherents of 
the cavaliers, as an assertion of the 
divine prerogative of kings. About 
the beginning of the present century, 
William Cobbett, the radical refornier 
and agitator, selected as a sign for the 
publishing-house from which his spir- 
ited pamphlets were issued, the “ Bible, 
Crown, and Constitution;” but his 
enemies, in view of his_ political 
career, used to affirm that he had set 
these three things up merely for the 
iconoclastic pleasure of pulling them 
down. Besides these combinations, 
the Bible was associated with a great 
many other objects, the meaning of 
which is for the most part quite ob- 
vious; such as the “‘ Bible and Lamb,” 
the “Bible and Sun,” “Bible and 
Key,” “Bible and Peacock,” etc. In 
the last mentioned combination, the 
bird was probably added because, on 
account of the supposed incorruptibil- 
ity of its flesh, it used to be taken as the 
type of the resurrection ; for the same 
reason the early Christians pictured it 
on the tombs of the Catacombs. 
A picture of ‘Adam and Eve,” in 
which our great progenitor is repre- 
sented in the act of receiving the fatal 
apple from the hand of his seductive 
spouse, was originally the escutcheon 
of the fruiterers’ guild, as the ‘“‘ Flam- 
ing Sword”’ that guarded the entrance 
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to Eden was at first a cutler’s sign. 
At a later period, however, both be- 
came quite comnron as tavern sighs, 
But a more appropriate decoration for 
a public house was ‘“ Noah's Ark,” a 
very primitive craft, which the publi- 
cans venerated as the vessel which 
saved from the perils of water the 
first planter of the vine. A writer of 
a century and a half ago describes a 
sign of ‘‘ Moses pictured with horns”, 
as one of the principal amusements 
of Cheapside; and the author of “A 
Step to Stirbitch Fair’ mentions the 
“Old Pharaoh” in Cambridgeshire, 
which was so called ‘from 
elevating malt liquor of the same 
name, for which this house had been 
long famous.” The beer itself de- 
its name from its remarkable 

like the Egyptian 
king of yore, ‘‘would not let the 
people go."" Admiration for muscular 
strength has procured for Samson a 
very prominent place in sign-board 
heraldry, both in England and on the 
continent. The peruke-makers were 
fond of portraying Absalom hang- 
ing by his locks, and drew from the 
unfortunate prince’s fate an important 
Thus, 


a stout, 


rived 


potency, which, 


lesson as to the utility of wigs. 
David is represented as weeping over 
the dead body of the young rebel, and 
exclaiming: 
**O Absalom! O Absalom! 
O Absalom! my son! 
If thou hadst worn a perriwig 

Thou hadst not been undone.”’ 

The ‘Panting Hart” (fel dorstige 
/i-rt) was once a very common beer- 
house sign in Holland, and is still 
In Amsterdam, 
for example, there was one with an in- 


sometimes met with. 


s@ription calling upon passers to enter 
and quench their thirst, as the hart 
goes to the brook to refresh itself. 
Another inn at Leyden invited the 
public in a doggerel couplet, of which 
the following is a literal translation: 


** As a hart escaped from the hunt longs for limpid 
water, 
So here are sold tobacco, beer, and brandy, to 
strengthen the stomach.”’ 


An equally curious and even more 
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pertinent conceit is that of ‘ Elijah's 
Raven”’ with a chop in its beak, the 
invention of an English butcher. 
Crosses of various colors were used 
as signs even by the primitive Chris- 
tians, and the early fathers of the 
church enjoin upon all true believers 
to ‘“‘paint and imprint on their doors 
the life-giving cross,” for the purpose 
of warding off evil influences. St. 
Chrysostom inculcates this duty very 
strongly: ‘Wherefore let us with 
earnestness impress this cross on our 
houses, and on our walls and our 
windows.” And, singularly enough, 
we find at Pompeii a wall-painting of 
two serpents and other symbols of 
pagan worship, and among them a 
Latin The of this 
emblem of Christianity in such a 
place gives free scope to the imagina- 


cross. presence 


tion, and Bulwer has made the most 
of it It is 
not possible, however, to infer from 


in his famous romance. 


this cross, as some have done, that 
the house belonged to a Christian, 
since he would not have associated it 
with idolatrous symbols. It was more 
probably placed there as a talisman 
by some pagan, who had heard of the 
new religion and of the magic power 
attributed to this emblem of it; for 
the Romans were profound believers 
in amulets of all kinds, and adopted 
those of the nations which they con 
quered. Rome was the Pantheon of 
the world, where the gods of every 
people found an altar —just as to-day 
confessionals in every 
erected under the roof of St. Peter's. 
The crusades gave an immense popu- 
larity to crosses of all kinds, red, 
green, white, black, golden, etc., traces 
of which may still be seen on the 
hotel-signs of every country in Europe. 
When the Puritans came into power, 
many of these signs were abolished, 
by order of the House of Commons, 
as “superstitious and idolatrous.” 
An inn called the “Three Crosses,” 
standing at the junction of three 
roads between Dunchurch and Dav- 
been immortalized by 


tongue are 


entry, has 
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Swift's epigram. The petulant Dean, 
says Hotten, chanced, in one of his 
pedestrian excursions, to stop at that 
inn. Not being very elegantly attired, 
and being rather importunate in his 
demands, the landlady told him that 
she could not leave her customers for 
*‘such as he;"’ whereupon the Dean 
avenged himself by writing the fol- 
lowing couplet on one of the win- 
dows: 
“TO THE LANDLORD: 

There hang three crosses at thy door; 

Hang up thy wife and shell make four.’ 

In England biblical signs are now 
seldom met with, but they are still 
quite common on the continent. The 
writer can bear testimony to the ex- 
cellence of the hotel of the “ Holy 
Ghost” ( Hetliger Geist), which stands 
opposite the famous minster in Frei- 
burg; and has also passed many 
pleasant hours at the ‘‘ Heavenly Lad- 
der" (Himmelsleiter) in Nuremberg, 
where the angels are represented as- 
cending and descending as in Jacob's 
vision. The picture of the sleeper 
lying on the earth and resting his 
head on a stone is not suggestive of 
soft beds and downy pillows; but the 
throngs of celestial visitants may 
have been intended, or at least may 
be interpreted, as complimentary to 
the fine Bavarian beer for which the 
house is justly celebrated. A French 
poet of the fifteenth century ridicules 
the custom of making saints, apostles, 
and martyrs, crieurs de vin, by put- 
ting their names and portraits over 
the doors of low pot-houses; he also 
states that not only the tavern itself 
was called after some sacred name, 
but each room had a distinct designa- 
tion. 

**L’une s’appelle, & leur mode et devise, 

Le Paradis et \’autre Satnt Clement.”” 

That the French have not become 
much better in this respect by the 
lapse of four hundred years, is shown 
by the fact that there is still in Paris 
(in Rue Mondétour) a café known as 
Nom de Fésus. 

His Satanic Majesty, too, has been 
honored with a place among sign- 


board-worthies, although the manner 
of his introduction into this worship- 
ful company cannot be deemed either 
creditable or agreeable to him; inas- 
much as he was originally associated 
with St. Dunstan, the bond of union 
between them being a pair of red-hot 
pincers, with which the holy man 
holds the wicked one by the nose, ac- 
cording to the legend. Sucha tavern 
was situated near Temple Bar, and was 
usually spoken of as ‘‘ The Devil,’’ by 
way of abbreviation. Frequent allu- 
sions are made to it by the older 
dramatists. Thus, in Rowley's com- 
edy of a “Match by Midnight,” the 
following conversation occurs: 

** Bloodhound.-— As you come by Tem- 
ple Bar, make a step to the Devil. 

* Tim.—To the Devil, father? 

** Sim.— My master means the sign of 
the Devil, and he cannot hurt you, fool; 
there ’s a saint holds him by the nose. 

6 7im.—Sniggers, what does the Devil 
and a saint both on a sign? 

“* Sim.-— What a question is that? What 
does my master and his prayer-book o’ Sun- 
days both in a pew?” 


Simon Wadloe, whom Pepys in his 
Diary calls ‘‘ Wadlow, the Vintner at 
the Devil,”’ and whom Ben Jonson 
praises as ‘“‘the king of shinkers”’ (2. 
é. tapsters), was a favorite landlord; 
after his death his virtues were cele- 
brated in a Latin epitaph, wherein 
Apollo and the Muses, Bacchus, 
Ceres, and.all the gods and god- 
desses, were summoned to weep over 
the bier of the defunct Wadloe, of 
whom it is finally said: 

“Sub signo malo bene vixit, mirabile! 

Si ad coelum recessit gratias Diadoli.”” 

(He lived we// under an evi/ sign, O miracle! 

If he goes to heaven, thanks be to the Devil.) 

A semi-religious sign is the ‘‘Man 
in the Moon,” or “the person of 
moonshine,” as Quince styles in 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Ac- 
cording to one legend this 

si chorl painted full even 

Bearing a bush of thorns on his backe,’ 
as Chaucer describes him, is the man 
spoken of in Numbers xv: 32, who 
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“gathered sticks upon the Sabbath- 
day"’ and was stoned by the children 
of Israel for his impiety; but, accord- 
ing to another tradition, he is no less 
a person than the first murderer. 
Dante alludes to this popular notion 
about Cain and the bundle of thorns 
(Caino e le spine) in the twentieth 
canto of “Inferno;” and again in 
‘“Paridiso,” I., 49, the poet inquires 
of Beatrice: 
** Ma ditemi: che son li segni bui 
Di questo corpo, che laggiuro in terra 
Fan cli Cain favoleggiar altrui?’’ 
(But tell me, what are the dark spots 


Upon this body which below on earth 
Cause people to talk of Cain?) 


But this lunatic, with dog and lan- 
tern, (as he is frequently represented 
in addition to his bundle of sticks,) 
seems to have led a merry life after 
all; for one of the Roxburghe Ballads 
tells us that — 
“Our man in the Moon drinks Clarret, 

With powderbeef, turnep and carret ; 

If he doth so, why should not you 

Drink until the sky looks blue.” 


It was this freedom from superogatory 
asceticism that brought him into favor 
with English innkeepers and caused 
him to be portrayed on many sublu- 
nary sign-boards. His reputation as 
a smoker rendered him very popular 
with the tobacconists, who pictured 
him as a puffy, beery-looking fellow, 
with a fuming pipe in one hand and a 
foaming tankard in the other, a cur 
at his heels, and under him the in- 
scription: ‘“‘Who'll smoak with ye 
Man in ye Moon.” 

Many of the animals and monsters 
found on signs are doubtless of he- 
raldic origin, especially those that are 
fantastically and unnaturally colored, 
such as the Green Lion, the “ blewe 
Bore with his tuskis and his cleis and 
his membres of gold”’ (the badge of 
Richard Duke of York) now degen- 
erated into the Blue Pig; and many 
others. Dragons, as apothecaries’ 
signs, however, were not derived from 
heraldry ; but were probably employed 
as an emblem of Mercury, to typify 
8 
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certain chemical actions. This super- 
stition appears to be of very remote 
antiquity; for in the Grecian and Ro- 
man mythology we find the serpent 
twining itself round the staff of the 
god of healing. In a German treatise 
on alchemy, published nearly two and 
a half centuries ago, it is said that the 
most potent medicament resides in 
the dragon (Die hoechste Artzney im 
Drachen ist), it is furthermore added 
that the monster consumes its own 
poison and eats its own tail, a state- 
ment that we shall relegate to the 
limbo of myths until we are con- 
vinced of the possibility of it by see- 
ing some parallel phenomenon, —as, 
for example, a doctor taking his own 
medicine. Degenerate successors of 
the dragon are 


«. 





a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 

Of ill-shap’d fishes,” 
which Shakespeare describes as adorn- 
ing the “needy shop" of the lean 
Mantuan apothecary, and which Ho- 
garth delineates in his ‘ Marriage 4 
la Mode.” 

Of mythical birds, the Pheenix, 
owing to the chemical transforma- 
tions which it typified, grew into great 
favor with the druggists, and was also 
adopted by other kinds of shops. 
Professionally the apothecary was at 
first closely related to the barber, who 
not only cut the beard and hair, but 
also practised surgery on a small 
scale, and especially phlebotomy. 
The patient, while undergoing the 
last mentioned operation, was made 
to grasp a pole in order to cause the 
blood to flow more freely. The pole 
was liable to stains, and in this condi- 
tion was placed outside of the door 
when not in use. Thus originated 
the Barber's Pole of to-day, with red 
and blue lines winding round it in 
clumsy imitation of arterial and ve- 
nous blood. In the olden times bar- 
bers used also to expose to public 
view 

** Rang’d cups that in the window stood, 

Lined with red rags, to look like blood.” 
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In all ages, men of this calling have 
had a peculiar proclivity for music, 
poetry and metaphysics. Even among 
the Greeks, they were notorious for 
their loquacity; and Anaxagoras be- 
ing once asked by an Athenian bar- 
ber how he wished to be shaved, 
replied, ‘“‘in silence.’ Steele attrib- 
utes to this amiable idiosyncracy the 
fact ‘‘that of all the lower orders, 
barbers go further in hitting the ridic- 
ulous than any other set of men. 
Watermen brawl, cobblers sing; but 
why must a barber be forever a politi- 
cian, a musician, an anatomist, a poet, 
and a physician?” With regard to 
music, we may take the word of gos- 
siping Tom Brown, that ‘‘a cittern to 
a barber is as natural as milk to a 
calf;"’ and the old Dutch scholar 
Vossius tells how his barber ‘could 
imitate any measure of song in comb- 
ing the hair, so as to express, very in- 
telligibly, iambics, trochees, and dac- 
tyls. In respect to the learning of 
the tonsorial craft, we may refer the 
reader to Hugh Strap, in ‘ Roderick 
Random,” as a fair specimen. It is 
said, too, that this character was not 
a creation of Smollet’s imagination, 
but an accurate transcript from real 
life. Some of the verses inscribed on 
barbers’ signs are very witty; one of 
the best is the following, written by 
Dean Swift for a barber who also kept 
a public-house: 


“** Rove not from ole to pole, but step in here, 
Where nought excels the shaving but the beer.” 


‘Of this couplet Sir Walter Scott has 

given, in ‘‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,” a 

slight variation, and added the follow- 

ing rhymes: 

“* And where, in either sense, the Cockney-put, 
May, if he pleases, get confounded cut.”” 


The “Black Jack” ‘or ‘Leather 
Bottle,”’ as the sign of a tap-house, is 
a vestige of the time when 


** None under the degree of a knight, 
In Plate drunk Beere or Wine.” 


Heywood, in his “ Philocothonista, or 
Drunkard Opened, Dissected, and 
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Anatomized,” says that when the 
Frenchmen first saw these vessels 
“they reported at their return into 
their fcountry that the Englishmen 
used to drinke out of their bootes.” 
The same sign is common in Ger- 
many, frequently accompanied by the 

stanza: 
** Wer seinen Stifel nicht drinken kann, 
Der ist firwahr kein Deutscher mann.” 

(Who cannot drink his boot 


Is truly not a German man) — 


a test of nationality to which every 
native of the fatherland is willing to 
submit, being sustained by a well- 
grounded confidence that the ordeal 
will not denationalize him. In France 
the clog or wooden shoe (sado/) has 
figured extensively as a tavern-sign, 
probably, for the purpose of attract- 
ing the custom of the lower classes, 
who wore that article of dress. The 
author of “Le Roman Bourgeois” 
describes the hostess of /e Cabaret du 
Sadoi, situated in the Faubourg Saint- 
Marcel, as a tall female grenadier 
(une grande hallebarditre) ; and the 
famous poet Ronsard addresses the 
same personage as ‘‘my warlike Cas- 
sandra” (ma guerritre Cassandre). 
Why the hat should have been used 
to indicate a public house is not very 
clear,—unless because it covers good 
and bad, according to a Dutch rhyme 
found on a hatter’s sign of the six- 
teenth century: 


** Onder den Hoedt 
Schuylt quaedt & goet.’” 


Another hatter offered his wares to 

his fellow-citizens of Amsterdam with 

the following recommendation, not 

very flattering to their wits: 

‘Hier macht men sterke hoeden om de hersens 
in te sluyten ; 

Opdat het los verstand daar niet mag vliegen buy- 
ten.”” 


(Here strong hats are made to enclose the head, 
In order to keep loose brains from flying about.” 


It is to be regretted that in this age 
of buncombe politicians and gaseous 
itinerant lecturers, such safety-hats 
should have gone out of date. 
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MARCIA HEATHSON. 


BY F. 


STOOD at the window watching the 
| sunlight creeping up the Virginia 
hills on the farther side of the river 
which marks the dividing line between 
the States—the line, too, of the irre- 
pressible conflict ages ago, if we 
measure time by deeds;—and as I 
watched the scarlet leaves aflame in 
their October glory, I thought of a 
short quick romance that had flashed 
into the life of those who had lived in 
this house in days gone by,—a romance 
and a tragedy as wondrous-to me as 
any story I had read in the far-away 
time when the whole world was won- 
der-land. 

The old Quaker homestead, with 
its great quaint wings and encircling 
porches, is homely enough. The yard 
is merely a square enclosure, ending 
in a large vegetable garden at the 
back. This garden is divided by a 
walk running its entire length, and 
bordered on either side with wide 
straight flower-beds, where May pinks, 
sweet-williams, larkspurs, and bright 
sunny-faced Johnny-jump-ups, grow 
in lavish abundance. The old barn, 
like the house, was built by instal- 
ments, and is a rambling affair, with 
warm sheltering corners for cattle and 
horses on stormy days before the win- 
ter housing. All the beauty of the 
place, aside from its peaceful homeli- 
ness, lies in the lovely outlook upon 
the Virginia hills, stretching in the 
blue hazy distance on and on to the 
mountain ranges. In the morning 
the outline of the river can be traced 
by the line of mist hovering above it, 
though the stream itself is hidden 
from the eye. 

Many times before I knew anything 
but the hushed rumor that there was 
a story connected with the old house, 





L. R. 


where I came every summer, I had 
begged Aunt Lucy, who was a spec- 
tator in the drama, to tell me the 
story; but she had always kept it as a 
promise for the future. This day we 
were alone; and I, a little weary of 
the unaccustomed seclusion, would 
not be put off. So, seating herself in 
the old rocking-chair, with her unfail- 
ing knitting-work, she told me the 
story, much as I give it now: 

“‘Thee remembers John Heathson, 
does n't thee, Lucy?” 

“Yes, Auntie; and I remember how 
cold and hard he seemed. It chilled 
me when he spoke to me.” 

‘‘That was thy fancy, maybe. But 
he was a cold stern man—one who 
talked a great deal in meeting about 
the justice of God, but never of His 
mercy. He was rigidly just, but never 
merciful. His wife, whom thee never 
saw, was as loving and meek as he 
was hard and stern ;—a sweet, gentle 
little woman, with a subdued quiet 
nature, seemingly without moods or 
strong currents. She always reminded 
me of a pale wintry flower standing 
in the shadow of a cold gray rock. 

“James and Edmond were much 
like their father, —keen at a bargain, 
but hard and relentless toward every 
shortcoming in others. When the 
boys were almost young men, Marcia 
was born,—a new element in the 
family, foreign to them all; bright, 
winsome, and gay, but self-willed and 
impetuous, rushing from one extrava- 
gance of fancy to another. Her father 
could neither understand or control 
her. She was like some glowing 
tropical bird in a sober northern at- 
mosphere. I think Marcia always felt 
this, in a vague way. She never 
seemed to assimilate herself to her 
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surroundings. She was sent to board- 
ing-school at fifteen, to see if the dis- 
cipline of the straightest sect would 
not tame what her father called her 
mad spirits. I pitied her, for my folks 
were not so strict, and did not believe 
any good came out of this stern board- 
ing-school rule. Marcia remained two 
years at school, as rigorously secluded 
and repressed as though she were 
within convent walls; her fresh gayety 
checked as a breach of order; every 
expression criticised and measured by 
a line and rule that fretted her con- 
tinually. 

“The day of her release came at 
last, —if it could be called release to 
exchange the surveillance of the 
boarding-school for the harsher rule 
of her father. But Marcia only saw 
the bright side, and sighed for the 
liberty of long rambles over hill and 
down dale,—for the old close life, 
with all growing and living things, 
that had made up so large a portion 
of her childhood. 

‘‘T was here the day she came home, 
and I never saw so joyous a person. 
All her father’s grimness, or the sneers 
of Edmond, who prided himself on 
being a woman-hater, could not keep 
her in check. She caught her mother 
up in her arms, and danced round the 
room, and sang, before her father. I 
was aghast at her daring. I was not 
usually cowardly, but I was afraid of 
John Heathson, and I trembled for 
what might follow. He looked his 
disapproval; but she had been absent 
two years, and for the first time I ever 
saw him manifest it, there was a little 
fatherly feeling uppermost, and he 
did not want to rebuke his only 
daughter on the first night of her com- 
ing home.” 

‘“What was Marcia Heathson like, 
Auntie?" I asked; ‘I have heard she 
was very beautiful.” 

“She was very beautiful, and the 
more attractive to us all because her 
beauty was of a style foreign to the 
element we grew up in. She had a 


tall, fine figure, with a grace and ele- 
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gance of movement that did not cor- 
respond with our simple Quaker dress ; 
dark eyes, and curling hair of a dusky 
brown ; an oriental complexion, warm 
and glowing, with full red lips, and 
finely-cut features ;—a girl young men 
called superb. When she went to the 
city on shopping excursions, people 
gazed at her and after her, and won- 
dered why such a handsome girl wore 
that horrid dress. 

“Only a short time was she allowed 
her liberty before coming in contact 
with her father’s will. One day we 
were busy with our herbariums out on 
the porch. The blue hills before us 
were wrapped in such a _ peaceful 
brightness as to bring up a thought 
of the Delectable Mountains. Marcia 
broke our silence : 

“*How happy I am, Lucy! It 
seems so near, as if it were easy to 
get there; I should fly, and not go 
through the valley that lies between 
and over the pitfalls. I don’t think 
every one has to take the same road 
Christian did; does thee, Lucy?’ 

‘*«What is thee talking about, Mar- 
cia?’ I said, not comprehending her 
half-expressed thought. 

“«Of the Delectable Mountains, to 
be sure. There they are, right before 
us.” 

‘Before I had time to answer, we 
heard her father’s step coming toward 
us from the sitting-room, where he had 
been taking his after-dinner nap. He 
spoke, as he came up to us: 

“**Marcia, Elmer Carson is coming 
over here this evening. It is my 
pleasure that he be treated well.’ 

‘“«*T shall treat all persons civilly in 
my father's house,’ was the cold 
reply. 

“‘*T think thee understands what I 
mean! Please attend to my wishes.’ 

“There was a suspicious flash in 
Marcia’s eyes that he did not see as 
he walked away from us. 

“In all the round of our ycung 
associates it would have been hard to 
find one more universally ridiculed 
and disliked than Elmer Carson. He 
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was stupid, lacking intellect, and 
mean in character; but wealthy, and 
knowing how to take care of his 
wealth. It was all inherited; and he 
could not talk without alluding to his 
estates and contrasting himself with 
others not so fortunate. Marcia 
owned a valuable farm, left her by the 
maiden-aunt whose name she bore, 
and it joined his property. It was the 
farm he wanted—not Marcia; for in 
his heart I think he was afraid of 
her. 

“«*T will treat him civilly,’ she said, 
as her father strode away; ‘but I will 
make him regret the day he came to 
see me on such an errand.’ 

“I do not hold her up to thee as a 
model, Lucy, though she was my 
dearest friend. She was a wilful, pet- 
ulant girl, who needed a sunny at- 
mosphere to ripen in. With her 
mother and me she was always gentle 
though full of spirit, loving, and gen- 
erous. With her father and brothers 
she was capricious, sarcastic, and self- 
willed. They brought out every bit 
of combativeness. 

‘‘A short time before this mandate 
was laid upon her, Marcia had met a 
young man, at the house of a friend, 
who opened up for her a new possi- 
bility in life. He was alawyer, spoken 
of as being of great promise; had 
graduated in an Eastern college, taken 
the European tour—which was not so 
common as now—and was a lion in 
Marcia's eyes. He was a very supe- 
rior young man, with a fine, open 
genial face, clear, strong gray eyes; a 
dependable face, Marcia said. Marcia 
evidently attracted him from the first. 
He had seldom seen a fairer woman 
in all his travels; and Marcia only 
needed the opportunities of culture to 
make her the peer of intellectual 
women. All this Edgar Jewett took 
in and understood as no one had ever 
understood her. Her faults were only 
the friction of a sensitive nature 
against uncongenial things. 

‘‘He did not attempt to conceal his 
admiration, as our Quaker boys did, 
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but manifested it in l6oks and chival- 
rous attentions that made it like living 
a story-book to the simple girl, untu- 
tored in such ways. She came home 
to me, after that first meeting, her 
cheeks aflame, her eyes glowing with 
a new light, and we sat cowering over 
the wood-fire on the hearth, in the 
little chamber we shared together, un- 
til late that night; I listening, while 
she repeated, over and over again, 
every word that was spoken. 

“Their acquaintance progressed 
rapidly after that. The stranger was 
very popular in the neighborhood, 
and Marcia met him everywhere. He 
went back to the city, but it was not 
so far but that he made frequent 
visits, —coming to see Marcia mostly 
in company with his cousins, the 
Harpers; so that it was not until the 
attachment had reached a climax, 
right before John Heathson’s eyes, 
that he woke to its reality. I think 
he always believed she would not dare 
to run contrary to his commands, 
and so gave himself no thought about 
her. 

“One morning, as he was starting 
out to oversee some workmen, Fdgar 
Jewett rode up to the gate and saluted 
him pleasantly. 

***Good morning, friend Heathson! 
Can I have a word with you in pri- 
vate?’ 

“«* Yes, if thee has anything to say.’ 

“The repellant, curt incivility of 
the reply would have daunted a less 
determined man; but young Jewett 
was not be put down. Frank, straight- 
forward, and courteous, he went right 
to the point. 

«IT came to ask the hand of your 
daughter Marcia in marriage.’ 

“Friend Heathson was prepared for 
some untoward current, but not this. 
He faced the presumptuous young 
man, with a look dark with pent-up 
anger, and said: 

“*Never! I do not wish to talk 
with thee. I do not want thee to see 
my daughter again, or have any com- 
munication with her.’ 
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““*Give me yeur reasons, sir!’ 

““*T keep my reasons to myself. It 
is enough for thee to know that I will 
never consent to your marriage.’ 

“Turning abruptly, he left the young 
man standing, full of indignant amaze- 
ment. Marcia had told him of her 
father's invincible will, and her doubts 
that he would consent to their mar- 
riage; but he could not believe that 
any obstacle was in the way. He 
knew her father's family pride, but he 
could satisfy a more ambitious man 
on that score. But he did not realize 
the great gulf John Heathson’s sect 
put between them. 

“That evening we had just gathered 
around the sitting-room fire. Marcia 
was reading Philip Van Artevelde to 
her mother and I, when her father 
came into the room. He or the boys 
rarely sat with us. He spoke to 
Marcia, in a voice he tried to make 
calm but only succeeded in being 
stern: 

““*T want to speak with thee! Come 
into the parlor.’ 

“IT trembled, with a vague idea of 
what was in store for her. Her 
mother started as if she would have 
put herself between them, and saved 
her daughter the impending storm. 
I never saw Marcia so beautiful. She 
was no coward, and that tone in her 
father’s voice was always the flint that 
struck the steel in her soul, bringing 
fire every time. She followed him 
from the room with a firm step and the 
light of a dauntless soul in her eyes. 
He turned to her, as they reached the 
parlor — ; 

““*What does this mean? Young 
Jewett, cousin of the Harpers, came 
to me this morning and asked my 
permission to marry thee.’ 

«Well, what answer did thee give 
him ?’ 

“«The same I give thee: that he 
should never come to my house 
again, or attempt to speak to thee 
or see thee.’ 

“«Why! Does thee know anything 
wrong of him? Is he not an upright, 


honorable man? Is not his social 
position, his family, as good as the 
best in the country? What is there 
against him?’ 

“Then, before he could answer her 
torrent of questions, she burst out, 
impetuously : 

«There zs nothing,—nothing but 
this poor, pitiful sect-pride, that will 
sacrifice the holiest affections rather 
than break the outward bonds.’ 

‘There was too much truth in this; 
the sect-pride took fire, and her father 
echoed the last words : 

«Outward bonds! Then our So- 
ciety is naught to thee! That my 
daughter, carefully nurtured in my 
faith and that of my fathers, should 
speak thus of our religion! I had 
rather bury thee with my own hands 
than see thee married to one not a 
member of our Society, let his posi- 
tion be what it may.’ 

‘There was no relenting or chang- 
ing in John Heathson: he considered 
that weakness. - Marcia understood 
it. Her eyes met his one instant, and 
he saw in them that his mastery over 
her was atan end. An outward sem- 
blance of obedience she might give 
him, —nothing more; and he had an 
uncomfortable sense of the limits of 
that. He expected high words, —ex- 
pected her anger to flame up, and 
then be quenched by his hands, leav- 
ing him a victor. He was not pre- 
pared for her look or manner. She 
merely said, ‘Is that all?’ and left the 
room quietly, without any show of 
anger or sullenness. She came back 
to us, taking no notice of our ques- 
tioning faces, picked up the book, and 
went on with her reading, her voice 
as clear and sweet as before. 

“From that night she went about 
the house the same, yet not the same. 
The old wilfulness and _ petulance 
were hushed beneath a mighty pur- 
pose. Her mother and I would rather 
have had back the old teasing fitful- 
ness than this unnatural quiet. What 
her father thought, no one knew; I 
used to see him watching her from 
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under his heavy eyebrows sometimes, 
but he never relaxed his rigidity of 
demeanor toward her. 

“Elmer Carson, so long repulsed, 
again ventured to the house; and this 
time took heart. He did not care for 
rebuffs; it was the broad acres he 
wanted. If he could have wooed and 
won the farm without including Mar- 
cia, it would have been more to his 
liking. 

“This went on for several months. 
One day her father said: 

“«*Marcia, Elmer Carson has asked 
my permission to marry thee, and I 
have given it. I wish it to be so.’ 

“A gleam, like an echo of his own 
strong will, shot from Marcia's eyes, 
as she raised her face from her sew- 
ing; but she made no reply. 

“The next day, when Elmer Car- 
son asked her to be his wife, she 
answered : 

““*My father has settled it; I have 
nothing to do with your arrange- 
ments. But I warn you both that I 
have said I would marry Edgar Jew- 
ett, and I shall keep my troth.’ 

“«Edgar Jewett has just been ar- 
rested for forgery; I don't think thee 
will care to marry him now!’ 

‘‘There was a sneer in the smile 
with which he said this. 

‘She started, exclaiming: 

“«Tt is false! I know it is false! 
Where is he?’ 

“*Tn jailinS 

“*«T must go to him! 
false!’ 

“Repeating this over and over 
again, she fled to me in an agony of 
mind I cannot describe. 

“ The testimony against Edgar Jew- 
ett came in thick and fast. Those 
who were his best friends, with sad 
faces, confirmed it to the distracted 
girl. She was kept from seeing him. 
It would do no good, they said, and 
only make it harder for her afterward. 
His trial would come on soon, and 
most likely he would escape the pun- 
ishment somehow, for his family had 
great wealth; but of his guilt there 
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was no question. It was proven to 
have been he who presented the 
forged check at the bank in Wheel- 
ing. He was absent from home that 
day and the night succeeding, and 
could not, or would not, prove where 
he was at that time, though he denied 
the charge, and denied being in 
Wheeling that day. The evidence 
was all against him. His friends 
succeeded in getting him released on 
bail, and he disappeared—no one 
knew where. 

‘“‘Marcia, a mere wraith of her 
former self, yielded passively to her 
father’s will. The preparations for 
her marriage went on. The usual 
forms of the Society were observed. 
She accepted everything like an au- 
tomaton, but did nothing of herself. 1 
could not endure to see her thus, and 
begged her to refuse to marry him 
now, before it was too late. She only 
said: 

«Tt does not matter now what be- 
comes of me.’ 

“Farther than that, she never spoke 
of her great trouble, never alluded to 
Edgar Jewett in the most distant man- 
ner. There was to be a large wedding, 
as has always been the custom among 
us. In the kitchen, Aunt Judy, an old 
black woman, who had lived with the 
family ever since it was a family, was 
in her element. Miss Marcia was her 
heart's delight, and nothing should be 
spared in making her wedding-cake. 
I went into the kitchen on the morn- 
ing of the dreaded day; hearing Aunt 
Judy, to my surprise, singing one of 
her most joyful Methodist hymns. 

“*Why, Aunt Judy!’ I exclaimed, 
‘singing that way when Marcia is in 
such trouble! What can we do, any- 
how? It is wicked for her to marry 
that man. There is no love init. He 
wants her money, and she obeys her 
father because her heart is broken.’ 

“*Nev’ you min’, honey, neva 
min’! I'se jes as sho'a as I can be 
dat it "ll all com’ out right. I had a 
vis'un las’ night. I use’ to hav’ ‘em 
offen down in Ole Virginny, an’ allus 
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som'thin’ came of ’em. I know dis 
is all com’in’ out right, honey.’ 

“*T don't see how it can, Aunt 
Judy; | am going up now to get her 
ready. I feel as if 1 was dressing her 
for the stake.’ 

“*T tell ye, honey, jes be quiet. De 
Lord is a gwine to ‘liver Miss Marshee 
out ob all dis yere trubble, right at the 
‘leven’t hour. So don’t fret any moa, 
but go ‘long o’ Miss Marshee ’an keep 
her spirits up.’ 

“There was nothing for it but to 
go. Sol went up into Marcia’s little 
chamber with the heaviest heart I 
ever carried. I knew it was useless 
to go to her mother; it could only add 
to her distress, and avail nothing. 
There was nothing to be hoped of 
her father. I found Marcia very pale 
and quiet, but with a look that had 
taken the place of the old passive 
weariness. 

“The last touch was given to her 
dress; her shawl and bonnet lay on 
the bed ready to be put on. The as- 
sembled guests down-stairs were wait- 
ing to start to the meeting-house. 
Marcia desired us to leave her alone 
a little while; sent word that there 
should be no delay, —those only who 
were to be attendants waiting for her. 
It was done as she requested, and we 
sat down in the parlor—thy Uncle 
Archie, Comly Britton, Mary Lacy, 
and myself. Out on the long porch 
Elmer Carson walked back and forth, 
‘like a bear tied by a rope,’ Archie 
said. 

“We waited ten minutes, fifteen, 
twenty ;—she did not come. Then I 
went up stairs to see why. Her room 
was empty. On the bed, just where 
I had put them, were the white 
shawl and bonnet. Her gloves were 
untouched, her handkerchief had 
dropped from her lap and lay on the 
floor. I rushed down to the kitchen 
to Aunt Judy before I spoke to any 
one else. To my surprise, she was not 
to be found. Her.aid in the kitchen, 
a dull mulatto girl, did not know, or 
would not tell, where she was. I 


went to the parlor in a fever of dis- 
may, and we began our search. I 
was romantic in those days, whatever 
thee may think of me now; and I 
went to the garret, searching in old 
chests to see whether, Ginevra-like, 
she might not be hidden away in one 
of them. Our search was in vain. 
Every nook and corner of the house 
and yard were searched and re- 
searched,— but not a trace could we 
find of her, or the direction of her 
flight. 

‘All this while the stolid groom 
walked around the parlor, with a sul- 
len light in his dull leaden eyes. He 
looked as if he thought this a precon- 
certed plan to destroy him, and re- 
garded us all as guilty. 

“A messenger was sent to the 
meeting-house to give the reason of 
our delay, and the father and mother 
hurried home. The hilly woody-farm 
was explored. An idea had taken 
possession of John Heathson that, in 
the extremity of her last rebellion, 
Marcia had hidden to put the evil day 
a little farther off. The search was 
useless; she had vanished from us, 
and left no more traces of her flight 
than if the earth had opened and 
swallowed her up. The neighboring 
towns were visited; every friend and 
acquaintance roused to the search, 
but in vain. 

““Weeks, months, a year, went by, 
and she might as well have never 
been, for aught we knew of her. I 
always associated her loss with Aunt 
Judy, without knowing why. I re- 
membered how strange I thought it 
that Aunt Judy should be away that 
morning; and when I asked her how 
she came to be away, and where she 
was, she said: 

«Oh, bless ye, ’on’y, over to Ole 
George’s. He's mighty porely dis yer 
fall; don’t git out non’e, an’ he likes 
to h’ar "bout what's gwine on. Never 
you min’ "bout Miss Marshee! "Taint 
no use grievin’ ‘bout her. I tell ye, 
de Lord tole me He’d ‘liver her, an’ 
I never dou'’t de Lord.’ 
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“That was all the satisfaction I 


could get. No one else seemed to 
put things together as | did, or to give 
Aunt Judy a thought. 

“It was like a funeral all the time 
at John Heathson’s after that. I staid 
awhile, because I loved Aunt Esther, 
as I called Marcia’s mother. The old 
rigid routine was taken up again, and 
Marcia’s name was never mentioned. 
The mother grieved all the time. Her 
sweet face grew less, and her blue eyes 
more sunken. She rarely spoke at all. 
What the father felt or thought, no one 
knew. He was, to all seeming, harder 
and colder than before. 

“More than a year after Marcia’s 
disappearance, James, the -elder son, 
was thrown from his buggy, striking 
on a pile of stones by the roadside, 
and was carried home in a dying con- 
dition. He was in great mental dis- 
tress; he wanted a magistrate — would 
not be satisfied without. When the 
magistrate came, all were sent from 
the room but his father, the doctor, 
and the justice. James then made a 
deposition to the effect that he was 
the forger instead of Edgar Jewett, 
and that their corresponding size and 
complexion first made him think of 
imposing himself upon the cashier, 
who had only a slight knowledge of 
Edgar. This delusion he aided by 
some disguise. He had always won- 
dered why Jewett could not prove an 
alibi and save himself. A few hours 
later James Heathson died, repent- 
ant, they said. He had never been 
loved, and there was but little sympa- 
thy shown except for his mother. 
His confession was published; the 
papers throughout the country being 
as much interested in exalting Edgar 
Jewett’s innocence as they had been 
in heralding his guilt. 

“We all wondered to see Aunt 
Esther grow brighter after this shock, 
and take more interest in everything. 
Her house and flowers received a care 
they had long been deprived of. Her 
face had an expectant look in it that 
I did not understand. 
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** Almost two years after Marcia left 
us, a letter, with a foreign postmark, 
came to John Heathson. It was from 
Marcia. She was now Marcia Jewett. 
The tidings of her brother's death and 
confession had reached them, and she 
wrote immediately. The day she left, 
Aunt Judy had aided her escape; had 
taken her to Ole George's, where Ed- 
gar met her. He convinced her of 
his innocence, but did not tell her of 
her brother's guilt, though he knew it. 
She went with him to the next State, 
where they were married, and left the 
country. One of his friends knew 
she accompanied him; for the rest, 
the secret lay with faithful Judy and 
Ole George. He refused to prove an 
alibi, and save himself, because he 
was aiding in the escape of a com- 
pany of slaves, and his aids were col- 
ored men. To acknowledge his own 
complicity would have been fine and 
imprisonment; but he could not do 
so without betraying his accomplices. 
Our laws were very rigorous with 
black men then, and he would not be- 
tray them. All this, Ole George and 
Aunt Judy knew. Out of that came 
Aunt Judy’s vision. 

**Marcia came back to her native 
hills, lovelier than in her sunniest girl- 
hood, bringing with her a beautiful 
boy. Her father had been broken at 
the wheel, and though he could never 
become a genial, pleasant man, he 
was glad to see his daughter and 
grandchild, and always spoke with 
the greatest respect of ‘My son-in- 
law, Edgar Jewett, a great lawyer, 
thee knows.’ 

“All this seems such a long time 
ago ;—thirty years have brought such 
changes! It is more than thirty now 
since that all happened. John Heath- 
son and Esther lie side by side in the 
old burying-ground by the stone meet- 
ing-house. Marcia died that summer 
thy Uncle Archie and I went down to 
New England.” 

“Is the Senator Jewett, who took 
tea with us last summer, her hus- 
band?” 
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“Yes; and the young Lieutenant 
who did such brave things down at 
Grafton, when they were attacked by 
the guerillas, was the boy she brought 
back with her.” 
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‘‘What became of Elmer Carson?" 

‘“‘He married a rich woman, and 
went to live near Cincinnati. I have 
heard that they do not live happily. 
Edmond never married.” 


THE MUSICAL PROGRESS OF CHICAGO 


BY 


, | ‘HE musical growth of Chicago 

has been as remarkable as its 
material growth. The <¢presarié 
will tell you that they esteem Chi- 
cago, with its less than a half-century 
of years, only second as a musical 
centre to New York, with its two cen- 
turies. They speak, of course, from 
the basis of the box-office; for they 
themselves rarely regard music from 
any point of view but the financial 
one. But this is only one side of the 
truth. In its critical relations to mu- 
sic, Chicago is superior to New York, 
and stands on a par with Boston, 
without indulging in the same boasts 
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of classicism. Honest criticism in 
New York is athing unknown. The 


press of that city, although claiming 
to be metropolitan and high-toned, is 
notoriously meretricious and venal. 
It is bought and sold, sometimes as 
cheaply as was Esau's_ birthright. 
Any operatic manager knows to a 
certainty what papers in the city of 
New York will support his enterprise ; 
and if he be a shrewd manager, he 
knows the “Open Sesame" to the 
favorable opinions of them all. Mr. 


Grau, Mr. Maretzek, Mr. Strakosch, 
and Mr. Bateman, in laying out an 
operatic campaign can calculate be- 
forehand the amount of aid or oppo- 
sition they will receive from the New 
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York dailies. In Boston and Chicago 
they have to pass a critical ordeal; in 
New York they know to a moral cer- 
tainty the amount of indiscriminate 
puffery they will receive on the one 
hand, and the amount of reckless 
abuse on the other. The popular 
criticism of Chicago is largely in- 
fluenced by its press, and yet, to a 
certain extent, is independent of it ;— 
self-based and self-assured, because 
audiences here are largely made up 
of musical people, and not of transient 
people merely seeking amusement for 
an evening. It is a sufficient proof 
of this statement, that there is no city 
in the Union which will support a 
legitimately good entertainment more 
generously than Chicago; and, vice 
versa, no city which will avoid a bad 
one more thoroughly. It does not 
always apprehend excellence at the 
first blush; but when once convinced 
of it, it is not slow in recognition and 
hearty patronage. When Madame 
Parepa-Rosa first came to Chicago, 
under the auspices of Mr. Bateman, 
in the fall of 1865, she sang for an 
entire week to losing houses. In the 
two oratorio concerts given at Far- 
well Hall last spring, her percentage 
of receipts was about $6,000. In the 
recent season of opera, which lasted 
four weeks, her receipts were over 
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$40,000—an average of over $2,000 
per night. Theodore Thomas, in the 
month of November last, gave three 
concerts with his splendidly trained 
orchestra. Owing to bad manage- 
ment, the first two were given at a 
loss—which was recovered, however, 
at the third. When Theodore Thomas 
comes here again, no hall in Chicago 
will be large enough to hold his 
audiences. 

One cause of the proverbial shy- 
ness of Chicago audiences is owing 
to the fact that they never accept any- 
thing upon the recommendation of 
others, but prefer to examine the arti- 
cle offered and decide for themselves. 
New York certificates, with which 
managers usually are profusely pro- 
vided, are utterly worthless here. 
This has been tested many a time 
and oft, and the managers have at 
last learned the lesson. Both Messrs. 
Grover and Maretzek have found, to 
their financial cost, the truth of this 
statement. It was only a short year 
ago that these two managers came 
here with an opera troupe made up 
almost 
singers, who were unworthy the name 
of artists. They had been puffed in 
New York almost ad nauseam. The 
prima donnas had been compared 
with Catalani and Malibran, and the 


exclusively of second-rate 


tenors and bassos with Tamberlik 
and Lablache; but Chicago esti- 


mated the troupe at its genuine worth, 
and the result of the season was a 
sorry fiasco and a prematurely abrupt 
termination. Some artists of now 
universally acknowledged ability — 
such as Antonucci, Milleri, Orlandini, 
the younger Amodio, Colson, Mo- 
rensi, and others—met with their 
first intelligent recognition here. The 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, which de- 
votes itself almost exclusively to the 
production of classical music in its 
severest forms —the quartet and quin- 
tet — paid Chicago its first visit a year 
ago, and met with such judicious crit- 
icism and appreciative patronage, that 
it has left Boston, hitherto considered 
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to be the very centre of artistic cul- 
ture, and made Chicago its home this 
season. 

It cannot be said that opera made 
a very flattering dédu¢ in Chicago, for 
the first season was only ove hour in 


length. On the evening of July 3oth, 
1850, an opera troupe consisting of 
Mr. Manvers, Mr. Ginbelei, Mr. Lip- 
pert, and Miss Brienti, assisted by a 
home-chorus and orchestra, inaugu- 
rated the first season of opera in Chi- 
cago by the performance of ‘Son- 
nambula,” at Rice's first theatre, on 
Dearborn street. The opera had pro- 
gressed as far as the second act,-when 
a sudden cry of “‘Fire!’’ was raised. 
The opera came to a sudden termina- 
tion, and Amina never had an oppor- 
tunity to clear herself of her som- 
nambulic sins; for before another 
hour had passed, the theatre was 
burned to the ground, involving the 
severe loss of $4,000. The embry- 
onic opera-goers of Chicago, how- 
ever, were sympathetic, and gave 
Mr. Rice a benefit on August 3d, 
which yielded our late worthy mayor 
the munificent sum of sixty dollars / 
Undaunted by his losses, on the 17th 
of the same month, Mr. Rice pur- 
chased another lot on Dearborn street, 
and commenced the erection of a new 
theatre. 

From this point it will be interest- 
ing to recall the various seasons of 
opera down to the present date. For 
the sake of reference, we arrange them 
chronologically, and enumerate their 
special features, with the date of com- 
mencement: 


Second Season.— At Rice’s Theatre, 
Oct. 27, 1853, one week. Italian. So- 
prano, Rosa de Vries; alto, Mad. Si- 
denbourg ; tenor, Pozzolini; bass, Col- 
letti. . 

Third Season.—At McVicker's 
Theatre, Sept. 27, 1858, one week. 
English. Soprano, Rosalie Durand; 
alto, Miss King; tenor, (all the tenor 
réles taken by Miss Georgie Hodson); 
bass, Frederick Lyster. 
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Fourth Season.—At McVicker's 
Theatre, Feb. 22, 1859, sixteen nights. 
Italian. Sopranos, Cora Wilhorst, 
Parodi, and Colson; alto, Amalia 
Patti; tenors, Brignoli and Squires; 
baritone, Amodio; bass, Junca,. 

Fifth Season.— At North's Theatre, 
April 11, 1859, two weeks. English. 
Soprano, Annie Milner; alto, Miss 
Payne; tenor, Brookhouse Bowler; 
bass, Aynesley Cook. 

Sixth Season,.— At Metropolitan 
Hall, July 16, 1859, one week. Same 
troupe as above. 

Seventh Season.— At Metropolitan 
Hall, Dec. 5, 1859, one week. Italian. 
Sopranos, Parodi and Hattie Brown; 
alto, Caroline Alaimo; tenor, Sbrig- 
lia; bass, Barili. 





At McVicker’s Theatre, Dec. 5, 
1859, two weeks. English. Soprano, 
Lucy Estcott; alto, Annie Kemp; 


tenor, Miranda; bass, Swan. 

Eighth Season.—At McVicker's 
Theatre, June 15, 1863, three weeks. 
Italian. Sopranos, Lorini and Cor- 
dier; alto, Morensi; tenors, Brignoli 
and Macaferri; baritone, Amodio (the 
younger); bass, Susini. 

Ninth Season.—At McVicker’s 
Theatre, Feb. 1, 1864, two weeks. 
Italian. Soprano, Vera Lorini and 
Castri; alto, Morensi; tenors, Steff- 
ani and Tamaro; baritone, Morelli; 
bass, Coletti. 

Tenth Season.—At McVicker's The- 
atre, May 9, 1864, two weeks. Italian. 
Sopranos, Cordier Castri and Lorini; 
alto, Morensi; tenors, Steffani and 
Tamaro; baritones, Amodio (the 
younger) and Morelli; bassos, 
Formes and Coletti. 

Eleventh Season.— At McVicker’s 
Theatre, July 7, 1864, two nights. 
Italian. Prima donna, Adelaide Phil- 
lips; tenor, Brignoli; baritone, Man- 
cusi; bass, Susini. 

Twelfth Season.—At McVicker’s 
Theatre, Jan. 2, 1865, three weeks. 
German. Sopranos, Johannsen and 


Frederici; alto, Dziuba; tenors, Ha- 
belmann, Himmer, and Tamaro; bar- 
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itone, Otto Lehman; bassos, Formes 
and Steinecke. 


Thirteenth Season.—At Crosby's 
Opera House, April 20, 1865, four 
weeks. Italian. Sopranos, Zucchi 
and Kellogg; altos, Morensi and 
Ortolani; tenors, Massimiliani and 
Lotti; baritone, Bellini; bass, Susini. 

Fourteenth Season.—At Opera 
House, June 5, 1865, two weeks. 
Italian. By the same troupe as 


above, with addition of Mazzoleni to 
the tenors. 

Fifteenth Season.—At the Academy 
of Music, Sept. 25, 1865, three weeks. 
English. Soprano, Rosa Cooke; alto, 
Zelda Harrison; tenor, Castle; bari- 
tones, Campbell and Seguin; bass, 
White. 

Sixteenth Season.—At Opera House, 


Nov. 8, 1865, three weeks. Italian. 
Sopranos, Gazzaniga, Noel Guidi, 


Boschetti, and Murio Celli; altos, Ol- 
gini and Cash Pollini; tenors, Musi- 
ani, Anastasi, and Lotti; baritones, 
Brandini and Orlandini; bassos, Mil- 
leri, Pollini, and Coletti. 

Seventeenth Season.—At Opera 
House, Dec. 18, 1865, two weeks. 
German. Sopranos, Rotter and Jo- 
hannsen; altos, Dziuba and De Ge- 
bele; tenors, Habelmann and Tam- 
aro; bassos, Hermanns and Wein- 
lich. 

Eighteenth Season.—At Opera 
House, Jan. 16, 1866, one week. 
Italian. Troupe same as that of the 
sixteenth season. 

Nineteenth Season.— At Opera 
House, May 3, 1866, one week. 
Italian. Sopranos, Ghioni and Can- 
issa; alto, Amalia Patti Strakosch; 
tenors, Massimiliani and Errani; bar- 
itone, Marra; basso, Susini. 

Twentieth Season.—At Opera 
House, Dec. 24, 1866, three weeks. 
Italian. Troupe same as above, with 
addition of Irfre to tenors. 

Twenty-first Season.— At Opera 


House, May 20, 1867, one week. 
Italian. Sopranos, Parepa-Rosa and 


Canissa; alto, Amalia Patti Strakosch; 
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tenors, Brignoli and Massimiliani; 
baritone, Ferranti; basso, Susini. 

Twenty-second Season.—At Opera 
House, Oct. 28, 1868, two weeks. 
Italian. Sopranos, Lagrange and Mc- 
Culloch; alto, Adelaide Phillips; ten- 
ors, Brignoli and Massimiliani; bar- 
itone, Marra; basso, Coletti. 

Twenty-third Season.—At Opera 
House, Feb. 3, 1868, one week. _Ital- 
ian and German. Sopranos, Kapp 
Young, Gazzaniga, and Minnie Hauck; 
alto, Natalie Testa; tenors, Pancani, 
Baragli, Testa, and Habelmann; bari- 
tone, Bellini; bassos, Antonucci and 
Hermanns. 

Twenty-fourth Season,—At Opera 
House, March g, 1868, two weeks. 
English. Soprano, Caroline Richings; 
alto, Zelda Seguin; tenor, Castle; bar- 
itone, Campbell; basso, Peakes. 

Twenty-fifth Season.—At Opera 
House, April 13, 1868, three weeks. 
French. Soprano, Lambele; tenors, 
Decre and Goujon; basso, Chamou- 
nin. 

Twenty-sixth Season.—At Opera 
House, Sept. 14, 1868, two 
French. Sopranos, Tostee and Lam- 
bele; tenors, Decre and Leduc; 
bassos, Lagriffoul and Duchesne. 

Twenty-seventh Season,— At Opera 
House, Sept. 28, 1868, three weeks. 
Italian and German. Sopranos, 
Agatha States, Rotter, McCulloch, 
and Durand; altos, Cellini and Ap- 
pel; tenors, Brignoli, Habelmann, 
and Macaferri: baritones, .Orlandini 
and Wilhelm Formes; bassos, Her- 
manns and Antonucci. 

Twenty-eighth Season.—At Opera 
House, Nov. 9, 1868, three weeks. 
English. With the troupe of the 
twenty-fourth season. 

Twenty-ninth Season.— At Opera 
House, Jan. 15, 1869, two nights. 
English. With the same troupe as 
above. 

Thirtieth Season.—At Opera House, 
Jan. 25, 1869, one week. English Op- 
era Bouffe. Soprano, Sallie Holman; 
alto, Julia Holman; tenor, Chatter- 
son; bassos, Crane and Kenny. 


weeks. 
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Thirty-first Season.—At McVicker's 
Theatre, Feb. 8, 1869, three weeks. 


English Opera’ Bouffe. Soprano, 
Sophie Worrell; alto, Irene Worrell; 
tenor, Villa; bassos, Morton and 
Lingard. 

Thirty-second Season.—At Opera 
House, March 15, 1869, two weeks. 
English Opera Bouffe. Soprano, Susan 
Galton; alto, Blanche Galton; tenor, 
Whiffen; basso, Dunn. 

Thirty-third Season.—At Opera 
House, April 26, 1869, two wecks. 
French. Soprano, Rose Bell and 
Desclauzas; alto, Guerretti; tenor, 
Carrier; bassos, Beckers and Bour- 
goin. 

Thirty-fourth Season.— At Opera 
House, July 7, 1869. Two nights. 
talian. Soprano, Miss Durand; alto, 
Valetta; tenor, Brignoli; baritone, 
Petrelli; basso, Locatelli. 

Thirty-fifth Season.— At Opera 
House, Oct. 25, 1869, four weeks. 
English. Sopranos, Parepa-Rosa and 
Rose Hersee; alto, Mrs. Seguin; ten- 
ors, Castle and Nordblom ; baritones, 
Lawrence and Hall; basso, Camp- 
bell. 

Thirly-sixth Season—At McVick- 
er's Theatre, Jan. 3, 1870, three weeks. 
English. Sopranos, Mrs. Bernard 
and Miss Howson; alto, Annie Kemp 
Bowler; tenors, Bowler and Bernard; 
baritone, Drayton; basso, Peakes. 

A study of the réfertoires of these 
thirty-six seasons, which cover a space 
of twenty years, is a good criterion of 
the popularity of operas in Chicago, — 
for the managers always give the peo- 
ple what the people want. ‘ Martha” 
heads the list, having been represented 
28 times. ‘ Trovatore"’ comes next, 
with 27 representations; and the 
“Grand Duchess” comes closely 
upon its heels, with 26. 


“Faust”’ 
has had 21. Those between to and 
20 are as follows: 


‘*Bohemian Girl,” 
19; “Fra Diavolo” and ‘“ Norma,” 
17 each; “Sonnambula,”’ 15; ‘‘Don 
Giovanni,” 14; “ Lucia” 





and “La 


Belle Helene,” 13 each; “ Barber of 
Seville ”’ 


and “Ernani,” 11 each; 
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‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” 10; ‘ Maritana,” 
‘Masked Ball,” ‘‘Der Freischutz,”’ 
and “‘ Barbe Bleue,” have been given 
8 times each; ‘‘Crown Diamonds,” 
“Traviata,” and ‘ Crispino,” 7; 
*‘Favorita,’’ ‘‘ Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” ‘Il Poliuto,” ‘Don Pas- 
quale,” “‘ Robert Le Diable,” “ L’Af- 
ricaine’’ and “Orpheus” (Offen- 
bach’s), 6; ‘Sicilian Vespers,” “ Fi- 
delio,’” and ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant,” 
5; ‘“Puritani,” ‘Elixir of Love,” 
“Huguenots,” ‘“ Linda,”’ ‘ Litzchen 
and Fritzchen,” and “ Marriage of 
Figaro,” 4; ‘‘ La Juive,”’ “‘ Stradella,” 
‘Don Sebastian,” ‘‘ Rose of Castile,” 
“Sixty-Six,"” and ‘Marriage with 
Lanterns,” 3; ‘“ Rigoletto,” ‘ Dino- 
rah,” ‘Czar and Zimmerman,” ‘ La 
Dame Blanche,” ‘“ Night in Gren- 
ada,” ‘‘ Magic Flute,” ‘‘ Saffo,”’ “‘ Doc- 
tor of Alcantara,” ‘ Cinderella,” 
“L’CEil Creve,” ‘‘ La Vie Parisienne,” 
and ‘Black Domino,” 2. Those 
operas which have had but one repre- 
sentation are: ‘‘Moses in Egypt,” 
*“‘Masaniello,” ‘“Tannhauser,” ‘La 
Forza del Destino,” ‘ Semiramide,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Star of the 
North,” “Lily of Killarney,” ‘‘ Fan- 
chette,”’ ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Fleur 
de The,” “‘ Puritan's Daughter,” “ Pos- 
tillion de Lonjumeau,”’ ‘‘ La Serva Pa- 
drona,”’ and Bennett's ‘‘ May Queen” 
— making in all 433 operatic repre- 
sentations, up to the third week of 
the present Richings-Bernard season, 
the répertoire for which has not been 
announced at this writing. 

The list of great artists who have 
been here in concerts since 1851, in 
which year the first of any note ap- 
peared, will be surprising to one who 
has kept no record of our musical 
progress as a city. It embraces the 
names of the following artists, who 
are enumerated in the order of their 
coming: Anna Bishop, Parodi, Ama- 
lia Patti, Arthurson, Maurice Stra- 
kosch, Catharine Hayes, Anna Thil- 
lon, Ole Bull, Adelina Patti, Camilla 
Urso, Alfred Jaell, Paul Julien, Carl 
Zerrahn, Carl Bergmann, Schreiber, 


Louisa Pyne, Horncastle, Ahner, 
Morini, Lagrange, Thalberg, Mollen- 
hauer, Dressler, Johannsen, Vieux- 
temps, D’Angri, Perring, Abella, 
Theodore Thomas, Formes, Picco- 
lomini, Laborde, Brignoli, Amodio, 
Junca, Colson, Kellogg, Susini, Fab- 
bri, Isabella Hinckley, Gottschalk, 
Carlotta Patti, Simpson, Pease, Laura 
Harris, Lotti, Virginia Whiting, Na- 
talie Testa, Steffani, Morelli, De 
Katow, Wehli, Levy, Parepa, Carl 
Rosa, Frederici, Habelmann, Him- 
mer, Hermanns, Ferranti, Mills, Hat- 
ton, Adelaide Phillips, Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club, Pattison, Alida Topp, 
Kopta, Petrelli, Prume, and Ritter. 

Under such a musical experience as 
this, crowded into the brief space of 
nineteen years—for prior to 1851 no 
concert singer of any note whatever 
had ever been here, Chicago being 
then an égnofa terra in the musical 
world—we have had our esthetic 
training. We have seen what others 
have done for us. What have we 
done for ourselves ? 

Prior to 1850, music in this city was 
in a very chaotic condition. There 
was no musical society in existence, 
no definite plan of musical organiza- 
tion. The early settlers obtained their 
musical culture from a handful of 
musicians, the principal of whom 
were: George Davis, who was /acile 
princeps;; Martinez, who played the 
guitar; Bode, the pianist; Hastings, 
the flutist; and Hillis and the Lum- 
bards, who supplied the concert sing- 
ing. Now and then, when the canal 
was in good running order, Dempster, 
Mad. Ablamowicz, Anna Bishep, the 
Alleghanians, and various negro min- 
strel companies, would visit the city 
and perform in the Court House or at 
the City Saloon; but no definite prac- 
tical attempt to perfect a musical 
organization was made until the fall 
of 1850, when Julius Dyhrenfurth, 
Esq., organized an orchestra under 
the title of ‘‘The Philharmonic So- 
ciety,”” and gave a series of eight sub- 
scription concerts. Tremont Hall 
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was dedicated at the first of these 
concerts; and as everything con- 
nected with the first legitimate con- 
cert in Chicago is of interest, we 
append the programme in full: 


PROGRAMME. 
OcTosBER 24, 1850. 
1. Potpourri —“* Fille du Regiment.” 0000 
ORCHESTRA. 
Bo Bede cocecececcs -soscccncosevsevcccosscnsnsososcesessess Paim. 
(With vocal quartet accompaniment. ) 
3. Violoncello Solo.. 
Carutino Leussen. 


4. Comic Song and Chorus ...........+++++: Weinman 
5. The “ Chicago Waltz” ..........00000000 Leussen. 
(Composed for the occasion.) 
ORCHESTRA. 

6, Vocal Tbe cose. cvesccsecocensesees sepekeneennennnnne 
Messrs. Davis, LumBarp, Aanpj DuNHAM. 
7. Polka— French Song............s00s-s000+ Leussen. 
ORCHESTRA. 
8. Medley Overture (Negro airs)..... Dyhrenfurth. 
ORCHESTRA. 
9. French Grand Chorus.............<++++0+: Weinman. 


(With full orchestral accompaniment, arranged 
from ‘‘ Preciosa ”’.) 


That the readers of THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY may know something about 
this concert, we give them an extract 
from a unique criticism which ap- 
peared in one of the papers on the 
following day, which is specially in- 
teresting from the fact that it was the 
first musical criticism ever printed in 
the city. The critic says: 


“To our taste, the gem of the evening 
was the ‘Chicago Waltz,’ composed for 
the violoncello, by Leussen, with guitar 
accompaniment. It was soft, tender, lull- 
ing, wafting the listener as gently as gossa- 
mer is borne upon the breeze, and anon 
carrying him round and round and up and 
up in a spiral motion delightful to feel.” 


Here is a pre-Raphaelitism of detail 
which a critic of the present day 
might well envy, but hardly reach, 
outside of his cups. Mr. Dyhren- 


furth gave eight of these concerts, 
following them up with seven prom- 
enade concerts; and the fifteen left 
him woefully out of pocket. Nothing 
disheartened, he associated himself 
with Mr. Mould, the music-dealer, in 
1851, and two seasons of thirteen 
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concerts were given, with very happy 
musical and unhappy financial re- 
sults. 

A year elapsed, and in the fall of 
1852 a new Philharmonic Society was 
organized, with the following board 


of officers: President, William H. 
Brown; Vice President, Orrington 
Lunt; Secretary, T. W. Wadsworth ; 
Librarian, C. N. Holden; Treasurer, 
C. O. Thompson ; Directors, Samuel 
Johnson, J. T. Jewett, J. D. Cole, V. 
N. Hurlbut; Conductor, G. P. Abell. 
In the spring of 1853 the Society was 
incorporated by the Legislature, by 
an act entitled ‘‘ An Act to Encourage 
the Science of Fiddling.”” The So- 
ciety fiddled through a season of five 
concerts. Christopher Plagge then 
took the da/on, and another season 
of nine concerts was given, with in- 
different financial success. In the 
third season, that of 1855, the accom- 
plished musician, Carl Bergmann, 
was conductor; but the jealousies of 
the home musicians made the season 
a failure, and fairly drove him out of 
the city. In 1856 the Society was re- 
constructed, and R. G. Green was 
elected President ; but its days of use- 
fulness were over, and it soon ex- 
pired. 

Other musicians now occupied the 
field. The old ones dropped out, and 
in their places came Mrs. Bostwick, 
Henry D’Antin the tenor, Currie the 
organist, Becker the pianist, De Passio 
the baritone, and Henry Ahner,—a 
glorious fragment of the great Ger- 
mania orchestra. Mrs. Bostwick gave 
vocal concerts. Ahner established 
the famous Saturday afternoon con- 
certs, organized the first full orchestra 
Chicago ever had, and made the at- 
tempt to introduce classical music. 
He was a man of irreproachable 
honor, as gentle and delicate in his 
feelings as a child, and withal an 
accomplished musician. He labored 
faithfully and conscientiously in the 
cause of music, but his toil was never 
rewarded. He prepared the ground 
and sowed the seed for others to reap; 
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and on February 3d, 1858, he died 
in poverty, murmuring directions to 
his orchestra with his dying lips. 
A handful of friends followed his re- 
mains to their last resting-place in the 
old cemetery, one bleak winter day, 
and left him there with his broken 
heart. Julius Unger succeeded him 
in 1858, and had a stormy season; 
for Mrs. J. M. Mozart, with an orches- 
tra and herself for vocalist, pitted her- 
self against him. Mrs. Bostwick 
came to the rescue, and the strife was 
very fierce and violent, resulting, as 
all such quarrels do, in the ruin of 
both, although Unger had the satis- 
faction of seeing his rival driven from 
the field first. The ‘‘ Musical Union,” 
which was organized in 1858, now had 
the field to itself; and during a period 
of six years (it expired in 1865) gave 
music a healthy impetus by the pro- 
duction of ‘The Creation,” ‘ Mes- 
siah,”’ “ Elijah,” and other oratorios, 
in addition to miscellaneous choral 
concerts and operettas. During this 
time, also, the Mendelssohn Society 
organized, in 1858, with Mr. A. W. 
Dohn as conductor; the Briggs House 
classical concerts, under the auspices 
of Becker, De Passio, and Miss Irma 
de Pelgrom; the organ concerts of 
Miss Sarah Tillinghast; and the clas- 
sical chamber concerts of Mrs. Kloss, 
were gradually preparing the public 
for another regularly organized at- 
tempt to place music on a permanent 
basis. 

This came with the erection of 
Bryan Hall in 1860. On the oth of 
October of that year, Hans Balatka 
organized the Philharmonic Society. 
Its concerts became all the rage; and 
year after year Bryan Hall was 
thronged to overflowing with the 
beauty and fashion, as well as the 
musical talent, of the city. Up to 


the year 1867, it averaged six concerts 
per season, all of which were success- 
It found its turning point in 


ful. 
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1867, however, for a variety of reasons 
which we need not discuss here. In 
1867 it gave but three concerts, which 
proved a dead loss. In 1868 it gave 
one concert, and then died and 
was buried at a symposium of its 
members, April 3d, 1868. It ac- 
complished a great work, however, 
for classical music, as may be seen 
from the following symphonies which 
were produced: The First, Second, 


Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth, of Beethoven; the Third 


of Mozart; the Fifth and Seventh of 
Gade; the B flat of Schumann; the 
Scotch of Mendelssohn; and the Tri- 
umphal of Ulrich. 

We need not follow the details of 
this progress further. At present Mr. 
Balatka is endeavoring to build up 
his symphony concerts, with very 
slight prospects of success; and in 
addition has organized the Oratorio 
Society, which has a splendidly drilled 
chorus, and starts off with every aus- 
pice of a long and useful existence. 
The progress of the city in music has 
been very slow, but very steady ; and 
to-day it occupies a place second only 
to Boston. Its pioneers have, of 
course, suffered the martyrdom of all 
reformers; but the seed has been 
sown, and the fields are now white 
with the harvest. 

What will the music of the future 
be in Chicago? The public is ready 
to support any legitimate musical un- 
dertaking. It rests with the musicians, 
then, to answer this question, and the 
answer will depend very largely upon 
the resolution with which they apply 
themselves to the development of 
music. If they will but sink all 
jealousies and rivalries, if they will 
abandon their exclusive tendencies, 
and, uniting for the common good, 
approach music as an art, and study 
and practise it as an art, Chicago 
may yet attain the first place as a 
musical centre. 





























EPIGRAMS. 


EPIGRAMS. 


BY WILLIAM MATHEWS. 


HY is it that good epigrams, 
at making which the wits of 


all ages have tried their hands, are so 
rare? Of the thousands that have 
been composed, it has been estimated 
that not over five hundred are good, 
and that of these not more than fifty 
meet all the conditions of excellence, 
and may be pronounced gems with- 
out a flaw. Martial, the Roman poet, 
who wrote fourteen books of epi- 
grams, frankly confesses that of that 
vast number only a few are good, 
some passable, and the great majority 
utter failures. The reason is not far 
to seek. Though less genius is re- 
quired to produce this species of lit- 
erary composition than is demanded 
by a sustained effort —such as an ode, 
an elegy, or a lyric—yet in certain 
respects it is as difficult and as exact- 
In its very brevity 
lies its difficulty. Nobody expects an 
“lliad”’ or a ‘‘ Paradise Lost” to be 
one perpetual blaze of splendor: pro- 
saic and even dull passages are not 
only excusable, but needed as foils; 
for nothing tires so soon as perpetual 
brilliancy and unre- 
lieved. The more exquisite the en- 
joyment we derive from any source, 
the more imperiously is an occasional 
suspension required. We sicken at 
perpetual lusciousness; we loathe the 
unvarying atmosphere of a scented 
room, though “all Arabia breathes” 
from its recesses. But while good 
Homer may be allowed to nod occa- 
sionally, as Horace has told us, and 
even the rich illustrations which fancy 
scatters over the page of the orator or 
the poet may be crowded upon each 
other too fast, it is not so with the 
epigrammatist. He must condense 
his wit into a few brief lines; it must 
be intensely pungent—like some 


9 


ing as an epic. 


gorgeousness 


extract which is the essence of a thou- 
sand roses, and is fraught with their 
accumulated odors; or the weight of a 
hundred pounds of bark in a few 
grains of quinine. 

What are the precise characteristics 
of an epigram it is not easy to define. 
It differs from a joke in the fact that 
the wit of the latter lies in the words, 
and cannot therefore be conveyed in 
another language; while an epigram 
is a wit of ideas, and hence is trans- 
latable. Like aphorisms, songs, and 
sonnets, it is occupied with some single 
point, small and manageable; but 
whilst a song conveys a sentiment, a 
sonnet a poetical and an aphorism a 
moral reflection, an epigram expresses 
a contrast. Its chief requisites are 
elegance, polish, and terseness of ex- 
pression, consummate ease of versifi- 
cation, distinctness of idea, and, above 
all, an adroit satiric ending, or sting 
in thetail. Dulness and artistic defect 
are here inexcusable, and no broad 
mantle of ‘poetic license"’ can cover 
the sin. Especially is it essential that 
an epigram be brief. It has been just- 
ly said that of two epigrams, ce/erts 
paribus, the longer is the less. Four 
lines are better than six, and two than 
four. The Spartan brevity, no less 
than the Attic salt, is indispensable, 
though there seems no need for so rigid 
a limit as Boileau’s—wn don mot de 
deux rimes ornés. Originally an epi- 
gram was merely an inscription on an 
altar, temple, or monument; and, far 
from being bitter or sarcastic, it was 
commemorative or laudatory. Next 
it came to mean a short poem con- 
taining some single thought pointedly 
expressed, the subjects being various— 
amatory, convivial, eulogistic, or hu- 
morous. Even then, however, the 
sting was no necessary part of it; and 
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all that the Greeks aimed at was perfect 
literary finish and simplicity. It was 
the Roman satirists who changed both 
the form and the substance of the epi- 
gram, and it is to them that we are in- 
debted for the idea that it should have 
a spice of malice. Their notion of it 
is contained in the following distich : 
Omne epigramma sit instar apis: sit aculeius illi: 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui,— 
which has been loosely translated thus: 
** The qualities three that in a bee we meet, 

In an epigram never should fail ; 

The body should always be little and sweet, 

And a sting should be left in its tail.’’ 

A good collection of epigrams should 
have some system, illustrating the 
styles of wit as well as tones of thought 
which have prevailed in different 
ages—a merit which the collection 
by Rev. J. Booth, published a few 
years ago in London, and which has 
suggested this article, has not. The 
book, on the contrary, is a mere cata- 
comb of miscellaneous pieces, good, 
bad, and indifferent, without any chro- 
nological arrangement or selection; 
and the classification, if classification 
it can be called, is as illogical as it is 
defective. Still the author, casting his 
net into the great sea of literature, has 
fished up many fine epigrams; and of 
these we shall cull out some of the 
best, adding to them a larger number 
which we have gathered, in our read- 
ing, from ancient and modern sources. 

To begin with the ancients: Mar- 
tial wrote a great many platitudes, yet 
from his thick volume one may pick 
some epigrams that have the true ring. 
Here is one on a married couple: 





So like yourselves, so like your lives, 
As bad as bad can be; 

The worst of husbands, worst of wives,— 
*T is strange you can’t agree. 


Cervantes compares translations to 


‘the reverse side of tapestry; but the 


following rather gains in point than 
loses by the transfusion from Latin 
into English: 


TO A CAPRICIOUS FRIEND. 
In all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou ’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow — 
Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about 
thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 


Nothing can be more thoughtful, or 
more apposite to our own times when 
men are so swamped by business 
cares, than the lines to Postumus, 
which Cowley has so_ beautifully 
translated: 

To-morrow you will live, you always cry ; 

In what far country does this morrow lie, 

That ’t is so mighty long ere it arrive? 

Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 

*T is so far fetched, this morrow, that I fear 

*T will be both very old and very dear. 
To-morrow I will live, the fool does say ; 

To-day itself’s too late — the wise lived yesterday. 

One of the most pungent of Mar- 
tial’s epigrams is the following: 

Petit Gemellus nuptias Maronillz, 

Et cupit, et instat, et precatur, et donat; 

Adeone pulchra est? Immo foedius nil est; 
Quid ergo in illa petitur et placet? Tussit. — 
which a writer in the ‘‘ Westminster 

Review” reproduces thus: 

Strephon most fierce besieges Chloe, 

A nymph not over young or showy ; 

What, then, can Strephon’s love provoke? 

A charming paralytic stroke. 
The effect of this epigram lies in the 
sudden /ussit, ‘‘she coughs,"’ which 
stops the hurried questions, bringing 
them down with a pistol-shot. “A 
charming paralytic stroke”’ is diffuse 
and pointless. The following pre- 
serves more of the terseness and é/an 
of the original: 


Gemellus wants to marry Maronilla ; 
Sighs, ogles, prays, and will not be put off. 
Is she so lovely? Hideous as Scylla! 
What makes him ogle, sigh, and pray? Her 
cough ! 


Martial's lines “ 
Lady” are very subtle and sarcastic: 


o an Ill-Favored 


While in the dark on thy soft hand I hung, 
And heard the tempting siren in thy tongue, 
What flames, what darts, what anguish I endured! 


But when the candle entered, I was cured! 

Less delicate, but equally pointed, 
is the sarcasm against the doctor 
turned undertaker, who, as Martial 
says, does wot change his profession 
by the change: 
Nuper erat medicus, nunc est vespillo Diabus ; 
Quod vespillo facit, fecerat et medicus — 
which Boileau, no doubt, had in his 
eye when he wrote that delicious 
couplet: 

Il vivait jadis 4 Florence un médecin, 

Savant hableur, dit-on, ef cé/éére assassin. 
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If brevity is the soul of wit, the 
following epigram may be regarded 
as perfect: 

Pauper videri vult Cinna — et est pauper. 
“Cinna pretends to be poor, and is 
what he pretends’’—a monostich 
rarely excelled. 

A large majority of the epigrams 
of all aggg have turned on the follies 
of certain set and customary char- 
acters, regarded from conventional 
points of view. Women who paint 
and women who scold, sermons that 
have the effect of poppy and mandrag- 
ora, the rascality of lawyers, and 
Death's imprudence in carrying off 
doctors, are old and hackneyed themes 
on which the changes have been rung 
Of legal jests, one of the 
best, though rather long, is the follow- 
ing hit at Lord Eldon (with others), 
who, according to Sydney Smith, 
could not assent to the truth that two 
and two make four without shedding 
tears or expressing some doubt or 
scruple: 


for ages. 


Mr. Leach made a speech, 
Angry, neat, but wrong; 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, 

Was prosy, dull, and long. 


Mr. Bell spoke very well, 

Though nobody knew what about ; 
Mr. Tower talked for an hour — 

Sat down fatigued and hot 


Mr. Parker made the case darker, 

Which was dark enough without; 
Mr. Cooke quoted his book, 

And the Chancellor said, “* 7 doudt.”’ 
The author of this was Sir George Rose, 
to whom Lord Eldon not long after, 
in deciding a case against him, said: 
“In “his case, Mr. Rose, the Chancel- 
lor does not doubt.” A terser epi- 
gram than the foregoing is one which 
was sent on a scrap of paper by a 
barrister to Baron Garrow, who had 
been laboring during a cross-examina- 
tion to prove by a prevaricating old 
woman that a tender of money had 
been made: 

Garrow, forbear! that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tender made. 

It has been doubted whether the 

epigram exactly suits the genius of 
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There 


the English language. are 
proofs enough to the contrary, we 
think, to remove all skepticism on 
this point; but it must be admitted 
that the Greek, the Latin, and the 
French, preserve the neatness and 
the point of this kind of witticism 
better than our own tongue. One of 
the most pungent French epigrams is 
Boileau's verse on the fierce dispute 
that raged in the Catholic church con- 
cerning the HYomoousion and the Hom- 
stousion. Men tore each other to 
pieces because they could not agree 
whether the Son was similar to the 
substance of the Father, or of the 
same substance—a dispute which 
hinged on the acceptance or rejection 
of the dipthong oz -— 





D'une sy//aée impie un saint mot augmenté 

Remplit tous les esprits d’aigreurs si meurtri¢res— 

Tu fis, dans une guerre et si triste et si longue, 

Périr tant de Chrétiens, martyrs d’ une dip- 
thongue ! 

Though the epigram did not flower 
fully in England till half a century 
later, yet it reached a high degree of 
excellence in the time of Charles II. 
What can be more sarcastic than the 
following by Cleveland: — 

Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed 
his doom : 
Not forced him wander, but confined him home. 

“Si sic omnia dixisset!*’ exclaims 
Dryden, in his ‘Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy.” ‘ This is wit in all languages: 
it is like mercury, never to be lost or 
killed.” 

Of many epigrams the chief ele- 
ment is surprise—-an artifice by which 
an unexpected turn is suddenly given 
to some apparently careless assertion. 
A good specimen is this hit at a fat 
doctor: 

When Edwards treads the streets, the paviors cry 
God bless you, sir! and lay their rammers by. 

The best machinery for surprise is 
the amoebzic poem, or question and 
answer, as in the dialogue of the trav- 
eller and the clergyman: 


C.—I’ve lost my portmanteau. 
7.—I pity your grief! 
C. — All my sermons are in it. 


7. —I pity the thief! 
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Pope, who is one of the most epi- 
grammatic of poets, wrote few epi- 
grams which are disconnected from 
his other verses, but his poems, from 
the ‘‘ Essay on Criticism ”’ tothe ‘* Dun- 
ciad,” are strewn with antithetical 
couplets that are ‘‘steeped in the very 
brine of conceit, and sparkle like salt 
in fire."’ What can be keener or more 
sparkling than such lines as these: 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast 
When husbands — or when lapdogs — breathe their 

last; 
or the portraiture of an intriguing 
woman who, after aiming at loftier 
game, saw a surer and easier prey, 
and 
stooped at once, 
And made a hearty meal upon a dunce. 

The satires of Young abound in 
terse and caustic epigrams, of which 
the following rivals the happiest con- 
ceits of Pope: 

*T is health chiefly keeps an atheist in the dark,— 
A fever argues better than a Clarke; 

jut let the logic of the pulse decay, 

The Grecian he'll renounce, and learn to pray. 

Of one of Young's deadliest thrusts, 
Voltaire, the Corypheus of French 
epigrammatists, was the victim. The 
French wit having in Young's pres- 
ence decried Milton's genius, and rid- 
iculed particularly the personification 
in Paradise Lost, of Death, Sin, and 
Satan, the Englishman, indignant at 
the Frenchman's irreverence and lev- 
ity, lifted his finger, and pointing at 
him, said: 

Thou art so witty, wicked, and so thin, 

Thou art at once the Devil, Death, and Sin. 

The erection of a monument some 
years after his death to the author of 
‘‘Hudibras,"’ who died in the most 
squalid quarter of London, and was 
indebted to the charity of a friend for 
a grave, provoked one of the acutest 
epigrams in the language: 

While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give : 
See him, when starved to death, and turned to 


dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 


The poet's fate is here in emblem shown : 
He asked for bread, and he received a stone. 


The times of William, Queen Anne, 
and George I., were the great age of 
historical epigrams in England. One 
of the personages most frequently 
satirized during this period was the 
Duke of Marlborough, whose petty 
avarice and hagglings with the Bath 
chairmen, and uxorious fondness for 
his termagant, Sarah, were remem- 
bered long after the conqueror of 
Blenheim was forgotten —just as Lord 
Peterborough, walking from market 
in his blue ribbon, with a fowl under 
one arm and a cabbage under the 
other, threw into the shade the hero 
of Almanza. Marlborough’s new pal- 
ace of Blenheim was the target of 
ceaseless shafts —as, for example, this 
epigram on the high arch built over 
the little brook in the park: 

The lofty arch his high ambition shows : 
The stream an emblem of his bounty flows. 

A more murderously severe lam- 
poon on the hero of Blenheim and 
Malplaquet was that by Swift, which 
closes thus: 

Behold, his funeral appears — 

Nor widow's sighs, nor orphan’s tears, 
Wont at such times the heart to pierce, 
Attend the progress of his hearse 

But what of that? his friends may say, 
He had those honors in his day ; 

True to his profit and his pride, 

He made them weep before he died. 

It is pleasant to contrast this fierce 
satire of Swift with the delicate pleas- 
antry of Addison. ‘Swift uses the 
knout like a Russian; Addison tickles 
a man into agonies with a feather. 
Swift is dicax, and Addison /facetus.” 

Of Oxford epigrams we have a few 
choice specimens, of which we can 
give only the briefest in this article. 
An alteration in the statutory exer- 
cises for divinity degrees, by which 
two theological essays were required 
in future from the candidates, drew 
forth the following: 

The title D. D. ’t is proposed to convey 

To an A double S for a double S A 

The honorary degree of D. C. L. 
having been declined by a distin- 
guished officer on account of the 
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heavy fees at that time demanded, his 
refusal was thus set forth: 


Oxford, no doubt you wish me well, 
But prithee let me be ; 

I can't, alas! be D. C. L., 
Because of L. S. D. 

Sydney Smith's description of Lord 
Jeffrey, mounted on a donkey, is de- 
cidedly classic: 

Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 

As great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 
Short, though not so fat as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass. 

One of the ‘modern improve- 
ments’ in epigrams is the artifice of 
parody, which may be regarded as a 
poor trick, but which, as it doubles 
the surprise, and therefore the effi- 
ciency, cannot be very sharply con- 
demned. A good illustration is the 
following hit at Tom Moore: 

When Limerick once, in idle whim, 
Moore, as her member, gaily courted, 
The boys, for fun’s sake, asked of him 
To state what party he supported ; 
When thus to them the answer ran: 
“*1'm of no party, as a man, 
But, as a poet, am-a-tory.”’ 

The poet thus wittily characterized 

was one of the most sparkling of epi- 


grammatists. Though erotic verse 
may have been his forte, yet he 


showed that the bow of Cupid can 
wound as well as the bow of Apollo. 
As another has said, he was in con- 
troversy as quick and as vexatious as 
a mosquito; and he had an eminent 
advantage in his musical command 
of verse, for his hum charms the ear 
while his sting tortures the flesh. He 
was like his own 
bees of Trebizond, 
Which from the sunniest flowers that glad 
With their pure smile the gardens round, 
Draw venom forth that drives men mad. 

Of the scores of jeux d'esprit that 
fell from his pen, we have room only 
for the following on a vain politician, 
which suggests a kind of speculation 
that might be made very profitable in 
these days: 

The best speculation the market holds forth 


To any enlightened lover of pelf, 


Is to buy up at the price he is worth, 


And sell him at that he puts on himself, 
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Of epigrams on names, the name is 


legion. Dr. Lettsom'’s “ Principles of 
Medicine” stands in the front rank for 


its pith and unpretending stoicism, 

which is content to do its duty and 
abide the consequences : 

If anybody comes to I, 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats "em: 

If, after that, they like to dic 

Why, what care I? 


1. Lertrsom. 

In the next we have the very afices 
rerum: 

With Pius, Wiseman tries 
To lay us under ban; 

O Pius, man unwise ; 
O im-pious Wiseman ! 

When Disraeli, in a speech on the 
death of Wellington, borrowed with- 
out acknowledgment a passage from 
a French eulogy on Marshal St. Cyr, 
by Thiers, he became the victim of 
endless puns, gibes, and epigrams, 
among which was this ironical de- 
fence: 

In sounding great Wellington’s praise, 

Dizzy’s grief and the truth both appear ; 


Thie rs) he le ts fall, 


Which were certainly meant for sincere (St. Cyr). 


For a great flood of tears 


One of the neatest and most caustic 
epigrams of this century is the one 
which Byron so much admired, on 
Ward —a tonguey Parliamentary ora- 
tor and writer for the magazines, who 


had criticised Rogers’s “Italy” with 
great severity. Referring to Ward's 


practice of passing off cut-and-dry 
speeches for ex/empore ones, the 
banker-poet gave him the following 
rapier-like thrust: 
Ward has no heart, they say; but I deny it: 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it 
Few epigrams are more ingenious 
than the following parody on the 
noted grammatical line, Bifrons at- 
gue Custos, Bos, Fur, Sus, atgue Sa- 
cerdos. The author, curiously enough, 
was a Canterbury clergyman: 
Bifrons ever when he preaches ; 
Custos of what in his reach is ; 
Bos among his neighbors’ wives ; 
Fur in gathering of his tithes ; 
Sus at every parish feast ; 
On Sundays, Sacerdos, a priest 


Lessing has given us one of the 
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best specimens of the German epi- 
gram : 
Es hat der Schuster Franz zum Dichter sich ent- 
ziickt, 
Was er als Schuster that, das thut er noch: er 
flickt ;— 
which, roughly rendered, runs thus: 
Tompkins forsakes his last and awl 
For literary squabbles : 
Styles himself poet; but his trade 
Remains the same — he cobbles. 


American epigrams of a high char- 
acter are not very numerous; yet we 
have seen a few almost as keen, pithy, 
and artistically finished, as any that 
have come to us from the other side 
of the Atlantic. The following, which 
appeared when Dr. Parsons won the 
prize for the best prologue to be re- 
cited at the opening of the Boston 
Theatre, is decidedly toothsome : 

INVITA DENTE, 


“What! Parsons a dentist? You don’t mean to 


say 
That ¢hat sort of chap bore the chaplet away ?’”’ 
**Nay—none of your sneers at his laureate 
wreath — 


"> 


He's a very good poet, in spite of his teeth 


The following lines to a lady who 
had published a volume of mediocre 
poems, appeared many years ago in 
the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Magazine:’ 

Unfortunate lady, how sad is your lot! 

Your ringlets are red — your poems are not. 


Why is it that epigram-writing has 
gone out of fashion? Is it because we 
live in a prosaic and realistic age — be- 
cause the era of wits and freux-che- 
valiers has gone, and that of ‘‘ econo- 
mists and calculators’’ has succeeded ? 
For asingle stroke of wit—one deadly 
stab which shall give an enemy his 
quietus — no better form can be con- 
ceived: and we do not wonder, there- 
fore, that it was once an acknowledged 
and formidable force in literature. 


Time was when the wits were the 


lords or lions of society, and a satir- 
ical poem of a few lines might ruin a 
politician, extinguish an author, or 
cripple if not overthrow a ministry. 
Epigrams were then the favorite weap- 
ons of political and personal cont:o- 
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versy, and battles were fought with 
this rapier, as decisive as are now won 
with the clumsy club of the pamphlet- 
eer or the broadsides of the newspa- 
per. It is doubtful whether the small 
shot which Fox and Sheridan, Pitt and 
Canning, fired off in the ‘‘Rolliad”’ and 
* Anti-Jacobin ” did not prove as mur- 
derous to their political enemies as the 
bombs and shells which they let loose 
in the House of Commons. Many of 
the ponderous pamphlets and speeches 
of those times have been forgotten, 
while the apparently ephemeral pieces, 
intended for a transient end, are still 
read and admired and laughed over. 
Not a tithe of those who have roared 
over ‘‘ The Needy Knife-Grinder” have 
read Burke's “Letter on the French 
Revolution;” while such works as Dar- 
win’s ‘‘ Loves of the Plants”’ and Payne 
Knight's ‘‘ Progress of Civil Society” 
survive only in their parodies. The 
old monarchy of France was defined 
as a despotism tempered by epigrams ; 
and even during the Revolution, when 
men were not in the mood for merri- 
ment, the contending factions made 
use of this weapon. Notwithstanding 
the efficacy of that fearful political en- 
gine, the guillotine, Chamfort, who had 
abundant opportunity for observation, 
has declared that // n'y a rien gui tue 
comme un ridicule. Why, then, we 
repeat, have we now comparatively 
few epigrams? Doubtless an expla- 
nation of their dearth is to be found 
in the fact, first, that authors are less 
jealous of each other than in the days 
of Pope and Dryden; they are no 
longer divided into hostile cliques, but 
rejoice in each other's success, and 
feel that they are members of a com- 
mon guild. Political contests are less 
personal than of yore, and indignant 
lampoons have disappeared with duel- 
ling and revengeful party feelings. 
The epigram was perfected in an age 
when manners were starched and for- 
mal—an age of minuets, and hoops, 
and pomatum, and powdered cues, 
and purple velvet doublets, and flesh- 
colored stockings;—when, too, the 

















classics were studied and imitated 
more than now, and the antithetical 
poetry of Pope, Swift, and Dryden, 
imitated by all, made epigrammatic 
writing easy and fashionable. The 
result is that, by a process of natural 
selection or adaptation, our venom 
bags have been absorbed, and men 
are born without them. Occasionally 
hybrid specimens of the epigram ap- 
pear in “Punch,” or flower in the 
backward season and classical air of 
the English universities ; and now and 
then you are startled by an epigram, 
at once pithy, pointed, and exquisitely 
finished, in some American journal; 
but generally they have lost their fla- 
vor, and degenerated into vehicles for 
jokes and puns. On the whole, the 
change is not to be regretted; for, 
however agreeable it may be to read 
epigrams and impromptus, no one 
could ever have liked to be their vic- 
tim —to be a target for gibes and sar- 
casms. To become a martyr “ for the 
truth’'s sake"’ has been the ambition 
and “last infirmity’’ of many noble 
minds; but no one likes to .be a butt 
of ridicule in order to testify the sin- 
cerity of his convictions. It has often 
: been remarked that men would rather 
be deemed villains than fools; and it 
is certainly more pleasing to our van- 
ity to be hated than to be despised. 
Human nature was the same in Queen 
Anne's time as to-day ; and to no man, 
however thick-skinned, could it ever 
have been pleasant to have his little 
personal peculiarities, his ‘ peccadil- 
loes or scapes of infirmity,’’ some fawx 
pas, or unlucky blunder, or petty so- 
cial sin, or “ virtuous vice,"’ done into 
verse, and handed round the break- 
fast or tea-tables of his particular cir- 
‘cle, to amuse his friends and give their 
cheeks a holiday. Nowadays, if a 
man’s conduct is satirized by a review 
or newspaper, he reflects, with Bent- 
ley, that no man was ever written 
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down except by himself; or reasons, 
with Abraham Lincoln, that “if the 
end brings him out right, what is said 
against him won't amount to any- 
thing—if the end brings him out 
wrong, ten angels swearing he is right 
would make no difference ;"" and so 
he laughs at the jest if it is a good 
one, and if otherwise lets it hum and 
buzz itself asleep. Not so with the 
terse and biting epigram of two to 
eight lines, which was first confiden- 
tially whispered from friend to friend, 
and then handed about in manuscript 
long before it was caught up by the 
press. This insect libel seemed never 
to die; it stuck to its victim like a gnat, 
teased him his life long, and oftentimes 
clung to his memory long after he had 
been fretted and worried into his grave. 
It must not be supposed that the exqui- 
site polish and the razor-like sharpness 
of the jest made it more endurable. 
Men do not stand still to be stabbed 
or shot, in mute admiration of the 
splendid weapons with which they 
may be assailed. Few persons have 
the equanimity which Chesterfield 
manifested when he read Johnson's 
stinging letter, and can coolly point 
out and commend the happy conceits, 
the exquisite turns of expression, in a 
satirical production every sentence of 
which is a stab at themselves. It is 
true an epigrammatist has said that — 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set ; 

Their want of edge from their offence is seen,— 

Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. 
But we believe the very reverse is 
true —that both cut more deeply, and 
leave scars that are longer in healing. 
Johnson was right when he declared 
that ‘‘the vehicle of wit and delicacy” 
only makes the satire more stinging. 
Compared with ordinary abuse, the 
difference, he said, is between being 
bruised with a club and being wounded 
with a poisoned arrow. 
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TWENTY YEARS WITH THE CHINESE, 


BY H. 


T a time when so much, both 
A fact and fancy, is being said 
of the Chinese, the writer—having 
passed more than twenty years of a 
rather busy life among that wonder- 
ful people, and having had opportu- 
nities enjoyed by few for studying 
their character and their institutions, 
their manners and their customs— 
imagines that the following abstract 
of his observations and experience 
may not prove valueless. 

The Chinese nation, so far as it 
traces back its origin by authentic 
tradition, is the oldest nation on the 
earth; and its history, both by tradi- 
tion and record, extends back to the 
remotest periods of antiquity. It is 
also the most populous; nearly one- 
third of the human race are embraced 
in the empire of China. To this na- 
tion we are indebted for the invention 
of the art of printing, gunpowder, the 
mariner’s compass, and many other 
discoveries which have been adopted 
by the whole civilized world. It is 
almost a wonder that so conservative 
a people could ever invent anything. 
Conservatism is as inseparable from 
a Chinaman as his cue. Meng-tsze 
(usually known as Mencius), one of 
the greatest of the Chinese philoso- 
phers, left a proverb which says, 
“Our fathers were wiser than we: let 
us follow in their footsteps.” This 
proverb is instilled into the minds of 
all the people, from childhood to old 
age; and hence among them there is 
a unanimity of opinion upon nearly 
every subject. Their native writers 





admit that the stagnation and want of 
progress in modern arts and sciences 
among them is largely owing to their 
following too closely the teachings 
and practices of old philosophers, 
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artists, and mechanics, without regard 
to the wants or exigencies of the pres- 
ent day. Chinese junks and other 
specimens of naval architecture are 
the same as those of a thousand years 
ago; and the Chinese mode of dress 
is an unchanging national costume. 

One of their own authors has re- 
marked that ‘the whole nation looks 
alike;”’ and travellers agree that one 
Chinese countenance is always an ex- 
act counterpart of another, in feature 
and expression. A faithful delinea- 
tion of one Chinaman’s face and fig- 
ure, either by painting or wax-work, 
would serve as a likeness for nearly 
every individual of the same age 
throughout the empire. Their physi- 
ologists attribute this personal resem- 
blance to their custom of intermar- 
riage, which has prevailed so long 
without any admixture of foreign 
blood — except with the Tartars, who 
are also Mongolians, and who, al- 
though of darker complexion, are 
similar in form and feature to the 
original inhabitants of China proper. 

Although condemned by the re- 
ligious writings and teachings of 
China, the marriage of “blood rela- 
tions” prevails to a considerable ex- 
tent—especially among the upper 
classes, where the old families favor 
the betrothal of children in their own 
“‘set,”” and too frequently with their 
own kindred. The Chinese physi- 
cians assert that, for this reason, weak 
intellects, insanity, and idiocy, are far 
more prevalent among the wealthy 
than among the poorer classes. The 
average natural talents of the work- 
ing-classes are superior to those of 
the rich classes, who are exempt from 
the stimulus of personal labor or ex- 
ertion, The field for mental culture is 
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open to all; education and books are 
cheap, and many of the best scholars 
and literary men in China have risen 
from the humblest walks of life. 


Every one who has had dealings 
with the Chinese can testify to their 


business probity and honor. As an 
instance of this, it may be stated that 
the English East India Company 
many years ago adopted a system of 
buying whole cargoes of teas and 
silks of the Chinese merchants at 
canton dy sample; and that during 
thirty or forty years it was almost an 
unheard-of occurrence for any cargo 
shipped to prove inferior to the speci- 
men lots. 

In their social manners and cus- 
toms, the Chinese, while they have 
some things in common with us, are 
in most respects quite dissimilar, and 
tous peculiar. For instance: In pay- 
ing calls, we take our hats off; they 
leave theirs on. We advance and of- 
fer our friends a hearty shake of the 
hand; but they, as they advance to- 
ward the host, close their own fists to- 
gether and shake them vigorously in 
front of him, at the same time bowing 
nearly to the ground. At dinner we 
commence with soup and fish, and 
end with a dessert of wine and fruit; 
but they reverse the order, beginning 
with wine, cake, and fruit, and ending 
with fish and soup. At weddings our 
ladies white; Chinese ladies 
usually wear red. Instead of bloom- 
ing bridesmaids beautifully arrayed, in 
China old matrons dressed in black 
attend the bride. In the honeymoon, 
the bride dispenses with a bridal tour, 
and satisfies herself with being caged 
up in her husband's house. At fu- 
nerals and for mourning, black is not 
worn, but white. Shuttlecocks are 
not battledored by the hand, but by 
the foot. In books, the name is in- 
scribed on the bottom edge or end; 
the paging is at the bottom corner; 
and in reading you proceed from 
right to left—reading each column 
from top to bottom. Sailors, in nam- 
ing the points of the compass, com- 


wear 
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mence with the east and circle to the 


west. A ‘“Southwester”™’ is Sie nam 
foong —West-south-wind. In launch- 
ing vessels in small streams, they are 
put into the water sideways. (The 
“Great Eastern” launched in 
this manner in the Thames, the 
river being too narrow at the point 
where she was built to admit of her 
going “end on,” as the impetus would 
have shot her across to the opposite 
bank.) Chinese horsemen mount on 
the ‘‘off"’ side. Scholars in primary 
schools “study out loud”; and in 
reciting do not face their teachers, 
but turn their backs toward them. At 
parties, the gentlemen do not wear 
black polished boots, but shoes with 
soles an inch thick, the edges of which 
are whitened with chalk. 

Chinamen delight in caricature, and 
have a keen sense of the ridiculous. 
Their ideas of politeness and good 
breeding are such as to place restraints 
upon any display of excitement or un- 
due emphasis in manners and con- 
versation ; hence, a bombastic man is 
called a “ paper tiger;"’ and an over- 
zealous or too demonstrative religion- 
ist is said to be “‘too good to live and 
too nice to die;"’ and they ask “‘What 
shall be done with him?” A selfish 
political aspirant, who professes great 
regard for the people, is caricatured as 
a jackass dancing among chickens, 
with the motto, ‘‘ Every one for him- 
self and God for us all,” displayed as 
his real sentiments. Throughout the 
opium war with the English, the red- 
coated British soldiers were carica- 
tured in colored placards of a most 
repre- 


was 


amusing description,— often 


senting them in battalions, “in full 


marching order," making dashing 
charges upon some poor peasant 


woman's cottage and stealing her pet 
goat, her solitary pig, and her fright- 
ened and flying poultry. The steam 
gunboat “ Nemesis"’ was caricatured 
as “a boat in a puddle,” emitting 
smoke and steam of an almost vol- 
canic order. I should mention that 


this was the first steamer seen by the 
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Chinese in their rivers; as, owing to 
her light draught, she was able to en- 
ter shallow rivers and creeks. 

A glance at their religious ideas and 
systems will be of interest. They be- 
lieve in a God, the Father and Ruler 
of the Universe; and in a future state 
of rewards and punishments “ accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body.” 
The pictures of ‘the torments in hell” 
in some of the chambers of horrors 
(one in Canton, especially,) are as 
dreadful and revolting as the tortures 
represented in ‘‘ Fox's Book of Mar- 
tyrs,’’ or the pictures of the scenes of 
cruelty in the Spanish Inquisition. 
The principal evil spirit is called Gim 
fow Wang, which literally means the 
Prince of Brimstone. In the Bud- 
dhist temples and monasteries the 
mode of worship strongly resembles 
the ritual of the Church of Rome. At 
the entrance of many of the larger 
temples there isan image of a woman 
with a child in her arms—the God- 
dess of Mercy; and in the interior a 
host of canonized personages repre- 
sented by pictures and images. At 
the side of the ‘‘Grand Doorway,” as 
it is called, there is sometimes a vase 
of holy water. The priest kneels be- 
fore the altar, upon each side of which 
huge red candles are burning; incense 
made from the fragrant sandal-wood 
ascends from an enormous censer, 
and the whole temple is filled with the 
perfume. The priest who conducts the 
worship during holidays and on all 
great occasions, is gorgeously arrayed 
in long robes; and if he is one of high 
position, he has a mitre upon his head, 
and a sort of curtain extending down 
the whole length of his back to his 
very heels, embroidered with unique 
figures and insignia. He prays in an 
unknown tongue, while all the wor- 
shippers kneel upon the broad floor 
of the temple. Those that are rich 


use a sort of kneeling-mat or hassock. 
The priests and monks invariably 
have their heads shaved clean; and 
in cool weather the latter sometimes 
wear a sort of cowl, resembling the 
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pictures of those worn by the Bene- 
dictines. 

In conversing with some of the 
more intelligent of the priests regard- 
ing the Buddhist religion and its idol- 
atry, they invariably scout the idea of 
any educated person believing that the 
worship is done to the gage itself; 
and they state, as reasons for having 
so many idols and pictures in every 
place of worship and over the family 
altars, that the great mass of the peo- 
ple have not sufficient mental capacity 
to grasp the 4deas‘ connected with a 
purely intellectual or spiritual wor- 
ship, and therefore they must have 
something real or tangible, and which 
appeals to the senses,—the image for 
the eye, the incense for the sense of 
smell, and the solemn gong and‘bells 
and the reverential voice of the priests 
for the ear. When asked why some 
Buddhists pray and make offerings to 
evil spirits, they answer, ‘‘ God is good, 
and will never hurt any one more than 
is deserved; but the evil ones have to 
be propitiated.” 

Imaginary ingots of silver, made of 
paper and covered with glittering tin- 
foil, are burnt as a sort of sacrifice or 

g; and at times incense 
is lighted in the open air. This in- 
cense is of a peculiar kind, made into 
small sticks, composed of sawdust of 
the sandal-wood saturated with a so- 
lution of fragrant gums and saltpetre. 
Occasionally, when a man or woman 
is supposed to be possessed of a devil, 
the priest performs a most ludicrous 
exorcism, using strange antics, beat- 
ing a fom-/fom, and shouting at the 
top of his voice. In the temples 
throughout the agricultural districts, 
there is generally one of a company 
of small gods, as they are called, to 
whom prayers are offered for good 
crops, rain, etc. The image is that 
of the God of Plenty, seated upon a 
buffalo. The God of the Sea is indi- 
cated by a trident in his hand; he is 
invariably of a-green complexion, 
and is arrayed in a costume of green 
and gold. Near his shrine there is 


peace-offering ; 
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generally a small goddess, seated 
upon a sort of dais, and wearing 
upon her head a crown of sea-shells 
resembling periwinkles. Some of the 
larger sea-going junks have these 
two deities in a gorgeously-decorated 
apartment, on the upper deck in the 
after-part of the vessel, which is used 
only asa place of worship. The God 
of War is represented as a Mars of 
horrid aspect, holding in one hand a 
sword and in the other a spear. 

In some of the Buddhist temples 
the following proverb is displayed in 
large gilt characters: ‘‘ Have nothing 
to do with strange nations (or creeds), 
but give all due importance to orthodox 
The Confucian ‘Pearl 

reads: *‘Do not any- 
thing to another which you would not 
like to have done to yourself,’’ which 
is older than the Golden Rule of the 
New Testament. Some of their prov- 
erbs are identical with our own; others 
resemble some among the Greek’and 
For example: ‘‘ Never 
ridicule the unfortunate.” ‘ Rever- 
“Visit your friends 


doctrines." 
of Proverbs” 


Latin classics. 


ence the aged.” 
in adversity rather than in prosper- 
ity.’ ‘Think before you speak.” 
‘Three things are difficult—to keep 
a secret, to bear an injury patiently, 
and to do good to those who persecute 
you.” ‘Do not desire impossibili- 
" “Honest loss is better than 
shameful gain.” ‘A rich man yawns 
at the tale of a poor friend's miseries ; 
but the same rich man never yawns 
in the presence of another rich man.” 
“‘Look not mournfully into the past; 
Wisely 
improve the present; it is thine. Go 
forth into the future with good resolu- 
tions, earnest effort, and cheerful 
hope.”’ “All mankind are God's off- 
spring.” ‘When the gods are angry 
with the wicked, they first destroy the 
mind and then the body.” ‘The 


ties.’ 


it is gone without remedy. 


history of the past, with all its wealth, 
by tradition and record of events and 
maxims, is only useful so far as it 
influences, controls, or benefits the 
present.” 
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Throughout the entire education of 
children, from youth to maturity, these 
proverbs are continually committed 
to memory; and many of the ele- 
mentary reading-lessons abound in 
maxims of the sages of every period 
of antiquity. 

The impression made upon the 
mind of the traveller in many parts 
of the Chinese Empire is, that it 
has been in times long gone by a 
much greater and more intelligent 
nation than now. The antique speci- 
mens of handicraft, fine 
porcelain-ware, bronzes, and metal- 
enamel, which are in many instances 
known to be centuries old, are relics 
of ‘‘the lost arts.’’ Some of the an- 
cient temples, pagodas, and bridges, 
in point of architectural skill are far in 
advance of anything done now. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of intelligent 
Chinese, and the accounts in the 
oldest writings, some of the pagodas 
are of an age far exceeding that of 
the pyramids of Egypt or the Sphinx, 
and were venerable structures even 
when Solomon built his temple. 

The Rev. Dr. Bridgman, who lived 
twenty-six years in China, and spent 
much of that time in translating the 
Bible into Chinese, often ran a par- 
allel between their chronology and 
that of the Hebrews. The former 
makes the occurrence of the Deluge 
to have been within half a century 
of the time given in the Mosaic ac- 
count,—though the whole world, 
according to the Chinese 
was not destroyed; arfd they attribute 
the existence of different races of 
men to the fact that many escaped 
death by fleeing to the mountains. 
Dr. Bridgman was of the opinion that 
the “land of Sinim,” mentioned by 
the Prophet Isaiah, was ancient 
China; and that men came 
from the (extreme) East’ to Jerusalem 
in the days of that prophet. It has 
been recently ascertained that there 
are great numbers of Jews in the 
southwest frontier of the Chinese Em- 
pire, who are subjects of the Emperor, 


such as 


account, 


“wise 
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and speak both languages (Chinese 
and Hebrew), and have the Old Tes- 
tament in each. One of the native 
Chinese scholars who assisted Dr. 
Bridgman in the translation of the 
Bible into the Chinese language, was 
intensely interested in the Book of 
Job—there being much in the lessons 
therein taught that occur in some of 
the ancient Chinese writings and tra- 
ditions. And it is a remarkable fact 
that the words in the 23d-and 24th 
verses of Job xix., are nearly ver- 
batim in a very old Chinese work. 
The custom, too, of engraving import- 
ant writings upon tablets of stone has 
prevailed in China from time imme- 
morial. In many of the Buddhist 
temples at the present day, there are 
antique tablets of marble, with the 
leading doctrines and principles of 
that religion engraved upon them in 
the Sanscrit characters, and also in 
ancient Chinese. 

‘Pigeon English,"’ which so amuses 
and mystifies the new-comer in China, 
is a “iteral translation of the English 
language into the Chinese —so far as 
the latter tongue will admit of it. 

The recitation from the play of 
‘‘ Douglas,’ commencing — 





** My name is Norval. On the Grampian Hills 
My father feeds his flocks —a frugal swain, 
Whose only care was to increase his worldly 

wealth 
And keep his only son myself at home,”’ 


was rendered into “‘ Pigeon English” 
many years ago by a gentleman in 
China; and the following is a speci- 
men of his translation : 


“* My name belong Norval. My old father 
Stop topside that Grampian Hill place, 
Makey take care that sheep, 

Besides give he something to eat. 

My old father too muchy take care dollar that 
He want to make plenty. 

Besides, he likey me along he stay home; 

He no likey me go away.”" 

The words “ makey” and “takey,” 

being rendered by two Chinese char- 

acters each, are specimens of many 
other English words so taught to the 
native learner. ‘ J/ay”’ is a Chinese 
and likewise the word 


character, 
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“ hee = 


written “ makey 


and so our word “ make” is 
” by the natives. In 
a similar manner, “/"’ and “ kee” 
are combined for “like;"’ and so on. 
“Pigeon” is their word for “ busi- 
ness ;"’ and although there are Chinese 
characters which would more nearly 
express the proper sound of the word 
than “pigeon,” the latter has been 
taught so many years to the Celestial 
youth, that they and all the adults, 
and also the foreigners, when talking 
of transacting business, invariably 
speak of “ doing pigeon.” 

Williams, the author of the ‘‘ Middle 
Kingdom,” published a book for the 
elementary teaching of foreigners, en- 
titled ‘‘Easy Lessons in Chinese ;” 
but, as he did not give literal transla- 
tions, the book in many ways tended 
to bewilder the learner,—the idiom 
of our language being given in defini- 
tion of the Chinese phrases. For 
instance, the Chinese words “‘ Za sak 
nzo Jan hue chow nim li,’ Williams 
translates, “I will go and bring it 
directly ;" whereas the “/era/ render- 
ing is, ‘Just now I walk go fetch 
bring come.” 

From my long acquaintance and 
familiarity with the Chinese character, 
and my knowledge of its disposition 
and capabilities, | can but look upon 
the question of Chinese emigration 
with interest ; and upon this subject I 
wish to add a word. There are now, 
according to reliable accounts, up- 
wards of one hundred thousand 
Chinese residing in the States of Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, and Nevada. As 
new fields of labor and enterprise 
offer, steadily increasing numbers will 
flock to our country, and their in- 
fluence will eventually be strongly 
felt. That they are, asa rule, a peace- 
ful and law-abiding people, all who 
are able to judge, and are fully cog- 
nizant of the facts, readily admit; but 
it is equally true, unfortunately, that 
a strong prejudice against them exists 
wherever they are numerous in either 
of the States named, especially among 
the laboring classes of other national- 
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ities; and there is a desire on the 
part of many others in high position 
to stop all immigration of Asiatics. 
Many skilled Chinese artisans —such 
as ship - wrights, 
caulkers, riggers, sail-makers, cabinet 
or furniture makers, painters, brick- 
layers, etc.—who have been in Cali- 
fornia, have been obliged to return to 
China, owing to the impossibility of 
getting employment at their trades in 


house - carpenters, 


consequence of this opposition and 
prejudice. The importance of this 
subject, when the constantly-increas- 
ing emigration from China to this 
country is taken into consideration, it 
is hoped will direct the attention of 
the public to the necessity of having 
fair play shown to the Chinese —as 
well as to all others, of whatever race 


THE 
BY JAMES 


I. 
HE number of Americans in 
Rome during the gay 


was exceedingly large for 


TT season 
of 1851 
those days, and it is not unlikely that 
this sketch may meet the eyes of a 
few who remember to have seen, at 
that time, a remarkably bright girl 
who was called Gabrielle. The appar- 
ent improbability of remembering, or 
even of seeing, one bright girl among 
sO many, one particular face or one 
particular name in a city of over a 
hundred thousand inhabitants and half 
as many more strangers—and, of all 
places, in Rome, whither one goes to 
revel in the glorious relics of antiquity 
and not to discover modern beauties 
—is removed by a combination of cir- 
cumstances. First, the greater num- 
ber of Americans in Rome is com- 
posed of art students, or connoisseurs, 
or at least lovers of art; second, the 
favorite resort for the artists of all 
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or color, who come among us with a 
desire to gain an honest livelihood. 
The facilities given for commercial 
intercourse between China and Cali- 
fornia— especially by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company —render it cer- 
tain that the trade will, at no distant 
day, assume of 
magnitude ; and if the Chinese people 
are allowed to settle in the new terri- 
tories, which will be rendered easy of 
access by the Pacific Railroad, under 
as favorable circumstances the 
people of other nationalities, it will 
not only be an act of justice and 
humanity to the Chinese people, but 
will also not fail to materially add to 
the progress and prosperity of the 
United States. 


proportions great 


as 


COULD DO. 
RUNNION, 


nationalities is the Café Greco, on the 
Via Condotti; third, no one could 
have been an /Aaditué the Café 
Greco during this season without see- 
ing Gabrielle; and, fourth, to have 
seen Gabrielle once is to remember 
her forever. 

Thus, it is by no means impossible 
that a few reminis- 
cence may recall the vivacious little 
lady who was the pet of the artists 
Be this as 


of 


readers of this 


nearly twenty years ago. 
it may, it is certain that the Café 
Greco has never since had an attrac- 
tion that sold so many cups of black 
coffee or brought the waiters so many 
pourboires as did Gabrielle. Yet she 
was a girl not more than eleven or 
twelve years of age, with none of the 
pert airs, quick repartee, or saucy 
words, that usually attract the atten- 
tion of young men. She was simple, 
unaffected, modest, and sincere. Per- 
haps it was this unusual character that 
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won her so much attention; perhaps 
it was her extraordinary beauty, which 
had the blossom of sixteen instead of 
the bud of eleven years, and in which 
the olive tint was blended with the 
rose in the most delicious harmony, 
set off by pearls and diamonds where 
teeth and eyes are usually found; but, 
more likely, it was all of these quali- 
ties, combined with a sweet disposi- 
tion and an uncommonly sympathetic 
manner, that made for her fast friends 
when other girls, of equal beauty but 
greater coquetry, could only catch 
fickle admirers. One thing is cer- 
tain: It was wot because Gabrielle 
evinced any effort to please that she 
was so great a favorite, but because 
she could not help pleasing. 
Gabrielle divided her time between 
selling flowers and pictures. She 
might sometimes be seen on the 
Piazza di Spagna with a- couple of 
those magnificent bouquets of came- 
lias that are peculiar to Rome, in 
which no gaudy colors sullied the pure 
white ; and in the evenings she brought 
to the Café Greco some tastefully ar- 
ranged flowers of various kinds, and 
always carried with her a few views 
of the famous pictures or localities of 
Rome for the patronage of the for- 
eigners. Once in a while she could 
e induced to sing a quaint Romar 
ballad which she had picked up from 
the peasants who came in from the 
campagna to market—but she would 
never accept any recompense for this. 
Still, it may readily be imagined that 
she rarely went to her home in the 


obscure Via di Monserato empty- 
handed. The flowers and the pic- 
tures in her hands had a double 


value, and many a poor student took 
a roll the less in the morning that he 
might buy one of Gabrielle’s roses 
for his button-hole in the evening; 
and pictures that would be passed by 
at a glance around the corner, would 
always find a ready sale when Gabri- 
elle offered them. 

It was only natural that the little 
girl, who was so well liked personally, 
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should attract a deeper interest, and 
that inquiries concerning her family 
and whereabouts should be made. 
But the do¢/ega could tell little more 
of her than the students knew. ‘She 
lives,” he said, ‘with an old woman 
whom she supports; I think it is her 
grandmother.” Sometimes a new- 
comer would be thoughtless enough 
to offer her the gallantries that. were 
beyond her age, and volunteer to 
escort her to her home. But her 
answer was always so modest and 
firm, well appreciative of the impro- 
priety of the proffered attention, that 
it was rarely repeated. There was 
one occasion when a German stu- 
dent—a boorish sort of fellow, who 
could not understand the delicacy of 
Gabrielle's rejection of such an offer 
—became rude, and the poor girl, 
with all her accustomed self-reliance, 
could not refrain from bursting into 
tears; and it was an American who 
had the prompt good taste to punish 
the fellow on the spot, the result be- 
ing his summary ejection from the 
café, amid the applause of the guests 
and much to the delight of the wait- 
ers. Of course, Gabrielle was only 
the more popular after this episode; 
but it was remarked that no one ever 
had the hardihood to repeat the in- 
sult. 

It was shortly after this that Gabri- 
elle failed to make her appearance, 
contrary to her custom. And when 
she did not come on the following 
evening, her absence was the topic of 
universal comment. 

“Has any one seen her?” 

“She may be sick.” 

“Perhaps her grandmother has 
died.” 

The suggestions were too numerous 
to repeat here, and it was proposed to 
send some one to find out what had 
become of her. But then it was dis- 
covered that no one knew where to go. 
So the matter had to be dropped, with 
the hope and belief that she would 
“turn up again” in a day or two. 

But Gabrielle did not “turn up 
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again”’ in a day or two, nor a week 
Her disappearance was re- 
garded as very mysterious; and after 
all hopes of seeing her again had 
been given over, some of the more 
malicious began to remember that 
So-and-so and Such-and-Such-a-One 
had left about the same time, and it 
was immediately concluded —though 
very improbably and unjustly —that 
Gabrielle had gone off with a young 
Frenchman, who had been 
her best friends, and who had left for 
his home about the time of the girl's 
disappearance. One cannot mourn 
always, particularly when one is a 
companion @f gay students; and so it 
was that Gabrielle soon ceased to be 
the standing topic of conversation in 
the Café Greco, and she was dropped 
from memory, if not forgotten. 

It was during Holy Week of 1862 
—eleven years after—that the writer 
saw Gabrielle in Rome for the first 
time, and learned the romantic story 
of her life. 


or two. 


one of 


II. 


If the reader is carried back as far 
as 1840, it is not because the account 
shall be a long one, but because the 
events that transpired within a circle 
of three or four persons at that time 
are necessary to complete the chain. 
It was then that a young Englishman, 
of goed family and means, left his 
home to visit Rome, where he could 
enjoy the art privileges that he prized 
above everything else in the world— 
prized more even than the handsome 
girl to whom he had been betrothed 
from his childhood. It was not prob- 
able that Philip Ripley would ever at- 
tain any eminent position as a painter ; 
he was, rather, a sort of Clive New- 
come, whose art tastes Thackeray has 
described so glowingly, and whose de- 
ficiency in talent the good-hearted his- 
torian overlooked so delicately,—an 
artist at heart and in appreciation, but 
lacking the energy, application, and 
self-sacrifice, that are requisite to suc- 
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cess in every branch of art. But Philip 
Ripley was an only son, with a father 
whose whole life was wrapt up in his 
child's happiness; and so he was per- 
mitted to make his journey to the 
Mecca of all art students, though the 
separation pulled harder even at the 
old man's heart-strings than the ex- 
penses of the trip did at his purse- 
strings. 

Young Ripley arrived at Rome at 
an age of twenty-two, with a sympa- 
thetic and romantic nature, ready to 
open itself to every impulse and to re- 
ceive the impression of every influ- 
ence. To wander about the gallery 
at the Vatican, or among the collec- 
tions at the Barbarini and Borghese 
stroll 
through the gardens of the deserted 
palace of the Czsars; to 
wonders of more modern art in Santo 
Paulo; to quote Byron in the ruins of 
the Coliseum by moonlight; to follow 
the thousand and one congenial occu- 
pations that Rome offers to a man of 
appreciation, satisfied him for many 
months. But a young heart, even 
more than an old one, longs for other 
companionship than that which the 
relics of the dead past afford; and 
Philip began to tire of the old palatial 
trattoria, of the dinners that were 
brought to him in the same dreary tin 
basket with the same charcoal pan, 
and even of such stupid hilarity as he 
might enjoy at the English club in 
the Via della Croce. It was this long- 
ing for companionship that led him to 
cultivate the society of a young Italian 
artist from Milan, and it was in his 
studio that he first met Madeleine 
Ghiberti. 

Madeleine Ghiberti was a Roman 
model. Not such a one as is frequent- 
ly met with to-day, nor of the charac- 
ter which is usually accredited to this 
class of women by those who know 
nothing about them; but one who 
would have adorned her calling in the 
olden days, when the purest and most 
beautiful women of the best, highest, 
and most respected walks of Roman 


palaces during the day; to 


view the 
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life, sacrificed their time, their com- 
fort, and sometimes their own feelings, 
to give all the aid they could in this 
way to the cause of art. Yet she was 
of the small thiddle-class of people 
in Italy who find a station between 
princes and beggars. Misfortune had 
reduced a family competence to want, 
and while Madeleine cheerfully sup- 
ported an aged, and a confirmed 
though harmless maniac, who had 
been a fond and indulgent father to 
her before an accumulation of trials 
and disappointments had deprived 
him of his reason, the care had soft- 
ened and toned her rich beauty until 
it had become of a spiritual, almost 
angelic, sweetness. Thus it was that 
she was enabled to earn much more 
than women of the calling which she 
had chosen, and that she was so much 
in demand for the pictures of St. Cece- 
lia, St. Agatha, and the martyred vir- 
gins, as to be unable to fill the appli- 
cations that were made to her. 

Is it surprising, then, that when 
Philip Ripley first saw this lovely wo- 
man, who, on this day, wore a bridal 
veil and looked as though the nuptials 
which she represented had been cele- 
brated in heaven, should feel the va- 
cancy in his heart filled with a glorious 
ideal? Is it to be wondered at, that 
he should have visited the same studio 
at the same hour the next day, when 
he knew he should see heragain ? Was 
it strange that he should deluge his 
friend with more questions in a mo- 
ment than that friend could answer in 
an hour, concerning the rich jewel he 
had discovered ? : 

“Come, come, Ripley!" was the 
artist's answer, ‘‘you must not take 
such an interest in Madeleine. She 
belongs to art. There is not a purer 
woman on earth than she. Her life's 
work is a noble one, and in doing it 
so faithfully, she is accomplishing 
more in the advancement of art than 
I, or any other poor devil of a painter 
like me, can ever hope todo. Why, 
what in the world would become of us 
artists if Madeleine should desert us?” 


“And it is with the eye of an artist 
that I regard her,”’ was Philip's an- 
swer; ‘‘a man must have something 
of art in his soul who can fully com- 
prehend all the charms which she of- 
fers, and for the first time in my life 
do I begin to feel some confidence in 
myself. I believe I might paint with 
such a woman for a model—no, not 
a model, but an inspiration. Will 
you secure Madeleine's consent to sit 
for me, if I take a studio and begin 
work in earnest?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered his friend, 
“there will be no difficulty about that. 
Madeline is always very fair in the 
distribution of her time; Wut I will tell 
her of your past waverings and of 
your determination to work in earnest 
hereafter, and I know that she will 
give you more time and aid than she 
will give any other, because she al- 
ways has the interests of art at heart.” 

So it was that Philip Ripley found 
him a comfortable suite of rooms in 
the Via del Babuino, left his hotel, 
provided himself with all the neces- 
sary accessories to hard work, and 
waited for his inspiration — Madeleine. 
The first sitting did not, it is true, offer 
much advancement. Philip was too 
nervous to accomplish anything, and 
acted so strangely to Madeleine's eyes, 
which had been accustomed to the 
persistent labors of students who val- 
ued her presence as a model too highly 
to waste any of the time, that she was 
inclined to regret her coming. But 
then Philip told her in such enthu- 
siastic terms of his love of art, and of 
his own inexperience, that she began 
to feel an unusual interest. They 
talked over the subject which Philip 
should choose ; and as Madeleine enu- 
merated the various personages that 
she was accustomed, as a model, to 
represent, and suggested the scenes in 
which they might be placed, the young 
Englishman listened with a rapture 
that was only increased by the new- 
found charms of a strange language, 
and which would scarcely have es- 
caped the notice of a woman better 
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schooled in the art of love. But 
Madeleine thought only of the art of 
painting. The suggestions were re- 
jected or passed over, one by one; 
and finally Philip concluded that he 
would rather paint Madeleine's portrait 
It was a very 
natural conclusion, under the circum- 


than anything else. 


stances, for this would require Made- 
leine’s presence more frequently than 
if she were merely a model and not 
the subject. 

“Then you must be prepared to go 
to work to-morrow,” said Madeleine, 
in leaving him; “for I will not con- 
sent to your wasting your time and 
money, and must not come unless 
you de work.” 

Philip promised, and the next day 
the portrait was outlined very faintly. 
As it grew slowly, day by day, Made- 
leine’s interest in the work increased. 
She was used to the mere sitting as a 
model, but her portrait had never been 
painted before, and she felt a greater 
personal concern in the work. 

So she began to look, imperceptibly, 
with more and more pleasure toward 
the daily visit to Philip's studio, until 
a sad accident interrupted it. Her 
poor old father was suddenly killed. 
He had, by some means, during Made- 
Icine’s absence, wandered up tothe top 
of the house, then got upon the roof, 
from which he had fallen, meeting 
with instant death. It was not hard 
for the poor, innocent old maniac; 
he was better off in death than in life; 
but it was a severe blow for Madeleine. 
The care had become a blessing to 
her, and the love for a father had been 
changed by it into the greater love for 
a child, as she was in the habit of re- 
garding him. 

Philip Ripley was very kind to her 
during this affliction. Others would 
have been kind also, very likely, if 
they had known of it. The difference 
was that Philip took pains to find out 
ali about it the very day it happened. 
Then his attentions were very delicate. 
He saw that Madeleine had her mourn- 
ing outfit, that a decent burial was 

Io 
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provided for the old man, and that 
half-a-dozen masses were said by the 
parish priest; and he did all this in 
such a manner that Madeleine scarcely 
knew how it was done, and could not 
refuse any of the kind offers, because 
they were accomplished before they 
were tendered. 

When Madeleine returned to the 
studio to complete the sittings, 
found that nothing more had been 
done to the picture; but it scarcely 
struck her as strange. In fact, she 
did not think of it. The expression 
on her lovely face had become sadder 
The loss of a care which 


she 


than usual. 
had been a pleasure to her, became a 
care indeed, wearisome in its heavy 
weight. The acute sorrow wore away, 
of course, but there was a vacancy 
left,—the lack of occupation of mind, 
the absence of duty. This was why 
Madeleine involuntarily lingered in 
Philip Ripley's studio at her sittings. 
It was into this vacancy that she per- 
mitted the young Englishman to creep. 
Duty founda substitute in Love. There 
was no sudden change, no convulsion 
that might have frightened or warned; 
but as Duty vanished. Love glided in, 
until the vacancy was filled again, and 
Madeleine scarcely knew that there 
was a distinction. 
To be wise and love 
Exceeds man’s might,— 

and woman's too. 

But now that Madeleine's care and 
had van- 


sac rifice, 


troubles and 
ished with the 
Philip's came upon him with a weight 
he could not throw off. For many 
months he had long and 
urgent letters from his home, begging 
him to return. His father’s health 
was very feeble, and he entreated the 
son, by all that he held dear, to return 
to him. Philip’s answers were eva- 
sive; he begged for another letter, 
and still another,—assuring him either 
that matters were not so bad as had 
been written, or that he mws¢ come. 
But when the latter imperative was 
used, he would still invent some 


misgivings 


absorbing 


received 
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excuse, and write it out with all the 
ingeniousness of a lover's desires. At 
last a letter came, in which his father 
had scratched a few lines in a feeble 
hand, bidding him farewell, and telling 
him that he had given up all hope of 
ever seeing his son again; and then the 
young man yielded to the impulse of 
filial duty and resolved to go at once 
—to fulfil this duty, and then return 
to Madeleine and love forever. 

He could not break his purpose 
to the poor girl,—he felt that he was 
not equal to this; and so he concluded 
his arrangements in secret. He put 
the finishing touches upon the portrait, 
which had been the lingering work 
of many blissful months, and which 
had now become wonderfully like the 
original in beauty and expression; he 
paid in advance for his lodgings for 
the next three months; he left a purse 
well filled, and a fitful, passionate letter 
for Madeleine, in which he explained 
hastily the reason for his departure, 
in which he called her his wife in a 
hundred ardent ways, and in which 
he told her to regard the portrait as a 
pledge that he would return. 

But he left all these to a heart- 
broken woman, who could foresee 
only despair in the future, and had 
only remorse for the past. 


Ill. 


When Philip Ripley reached his 
home in England, he found his father 
still alive, and yet barely living. He 
went at once to the side of the death- 
bed; and as the old man heard the 
word ‘Father,’’ which had been de- 
nied his ears so long, he raised him- 
self only to fall back convinced that 
it was a delusion. But as he heard it 
repeated, and felt the warm pressure 
of a son’s hands and a son’s lips, and 
knew that it was a reality —that his 
son had indeed returned to him—he 
seemed to gain a new lease of life, 
and joy gave him strength. Philip 
bent over him, and tears of remorse 
streamed down his cheeks, as he saw 


his old father’s happiness, which he had 
been the means of keeping from him 
so long. It was the old story re- 
versed. It was the meeting of a father 
who had been too prodigal of his 
affections, with a son who now repaid 
in part by giving up all he had held 
dear. 

But the rally was too strong for old 
Mr. Ripley’s strength, and the reac- 
tion came when the force of the emo- 
tion had spent itself. The mind had 
regained its buoyancy, but the body 
was the sufferer. 

On the evening of the day of Philip's 
arrival, Kate Earl—the girl to whom 
Philip had been betrothed so long, now 
grown into a full and stately woman- 
hood—came to the house, accord- 
ing to her daily custom during Mr. 
Ripley's illness. The Ripley and Earl 
estates joined each other, and were of 
the rich verdure and glorious cultiva- 
tion that characterize England's coun- 
try homes. Kate Earl, who regarded 
old Mr. Ripley in nearly the same 
light as she did her own father, was in 
the habit of driving over to the house 
every evening, and her occupation 
was in sitting by the old man’s bed- 
side, reading to him Philip's letters 
and talking to him of the absent son. 
This evening she came with a con- 
straint that she had never felt before. 
She had heard of Philip's arrival, and 
knew not whether she ought to give 
up her visit on this account or go as 
usual. It was a question she had to 
decide herself; for she was motherless, 
and her father, a bluff old country 
gentleman, would have been more at 
a loss what to advise than she was in 
regard to what she should do. But 
Kate was a girl who had been ac- 
customed for years to rely upon her 
own judgment, which was_ indeed 
rarely at fault; and, as she thought 
the matter over, she concluded that it 
would ill become her to assume or 
manifest any prudish reserve at such 
atime. If Philip did not wish to see 
her, Father Ripley would;—and so 
she went. 
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The 


meeting between Kate and 
Philip was cordial, and yet it was not 
of a kind that is usual between lovers 


after a long separation. This did not 
escape Kate's notice; but she thought 
it might be her own constraint,—or, 
if not this, that it was only natural 
that Philip should be absorbed in his 
father’s illness. Soon after, they went 
together to Mr. Ripley's bedside. 

The old gentleman looked up as he 
heard Kate's well-known footstep; 
and when he saw Philip with her, he 
said, with supreme satisfaction : 

*‘God bless you, my children—God 
bless you! I have waited and prayed, 
and I have lived only for this hour.” 

The young people were so much 
affected by this emotion that they for- 
got their restraint, and were united 
for the time in the common love for 
the good old gentleman who was so 
near his death. Mr. Ripley called 
his attendant to him, whispered in his 
ear a moment, after which the attend- 
ant left the room, and the children 
approached the bedside again. The 
conversation that ensued was a happy 
one, for the old man talked with a 
boyish and joyous garrulity — first 
lavishing his praises upon the fond 
devotion and splendid womanhood of 
Kate, then blessing Philip for coming 
back to him, and caressing them both 
with fond words, loving glances, and 
the soft pressure of hands, one of 
which was given to Kate and the 
other to Philip. He was warned to 
save his strength, but he would not; 
the pleasure of that brief hour was 
worth to him a year of life. And so 
he went on, until the door was opened 
to admit Mr. Earl, Kate’s father, who 
was accompanied by the venerable 
parish minister and the family doctor. 

Mr. Earl advanced to the bedside; 
but as he was about to speak, the sick 
man interrupted him with a sign, and 
then begged that the whole matter 
should be left to him, in a tone and 
manner that could not be refused. 

“TI have always thought it would 
happen so, and now I shall die with- 
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out a regret. I know you will not 
object, John ?”’ he asked of Mr. Earl. 

“No,” was the reply; “it has been 
as much my ambition as yours."’ 

“I can answer for Philip,”’ said Mr. 
Ripley, fondly; “and I don't think 
that you, Kate, will refuse?” 

“What is it, Father Ripley ?” 
asked. 

“What is it? Why, I'll tell you!” 
the old man continued, with a new 
light in his dull eye; “when I whis- 
pered to Henry, just now, it was that 
he should send at once for the min- 
ister and your father, and he is now 
marshalling the servants to come up 
into this room to see you and Philip 
married.” 

It was fortunate that Kate's head 
dropped upon the old man's hand 
as he said these words, for she would 
have seen an expression on Philip's 
face that would have induced her to 
reject him, even at the risk of the old 
man's life. But no one saw it; and 
in a moment more Philip pressed his 
father's hand and sought that of Kate 
Earl. This was enough; and old Mr. 
Ripley's voice grew almost strong, as 
he told the minister to get ready and 
told Mr. Earl to call in all the serv- 
ants to greet their new master and 
mistress, while the doctor looked on 
with a face which indicated how sure- 
ly he knew that death and marriage 
would go hand-in-hand this time. 

The beautiful marriage service of 
the English Church was doubly sol- 
emn and impressive, as performed in 
this chamber in the very presence of 
death, and with a few devoted men 
and women to assist at it. The sick 
man joined the hands of the two 
when the minister did, and never was 
a father's blessing given with greater 
meaning. But the ceremony 
scarcely over when Death stalked in 
and laid its heavy hand upon Mr. 
Ripley. He was ready for it now, 
and passed away with a smile upon 
his lips and contentment in his heart. 

So it was that Philip Ripley and 
Kate Earl became man and wife— 


she 


was 
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almost without knowing it, certainly 
without other appreciation than that 
which the sad circumstances of old 
Mr. Ripley's death imposed upon 
them. It is hard to excuse the man 
who first betrays the woman to whom 
he is betrothed, and then the woman 
whom he loves; but if there ever was 
a man whom fate had controlled, it 
was Philip Ripley —a good and hon- 
est man at heart, but one who had 
been ruled by influences that he could 
not resist. 

After the burial of old Mr. Ripley— 
an event that brought together all the 
people for miles about—came the read- 
ing of the will, the settlement of the 
estate, the new regulation of the house- 
hold, and the thousand and one things 
attendant upon such sudden and im- 
portant changes. Kate's practical 
mind and habits came to the assist- 
ance of Philip very materially in all 
these matters, and it was fortunate for 
both of them that there was so much 
to occupy their time and attention. It 
kept Philip from thinking; it kept his 
wife from remarking his occasional 
abstractions and his lack of fondness. 
But after a couple of months had 
passed, and the old order of things 
was restored, and Kate and Philip 
were thrown upon each other's re- 
sources, the reaction came. Philip 
brooded over the wrong he had done; 
Kate felt the estrangement that ex- 
isted between her and the man whom 
she had taken as her husband. 

Philip had written to Madeleine but 
once, and that was from Marseilles, 
on his way home. The death of his 
father and his own marriage had 
come upon him too suddenly to ad- 
mit of more. Could he write now? No. 
And yet something must be done. 
He would return to Rome, see Made- 
leine himself, and make what repara- 
tion still lay in his power. He began 
to hint to his wife the necessity of his 
returning to Rome on business. Per- 
haps Kate understood even then what 
all this meant, but she made no objec- 
tion. She could not go with her 


husband; she simply resolved to be a 
dutiful wife, and to hope for the re- 
turn, in body and spirit, of the man 
who was to be the father of her 
children. 

The ice once broken, Philip was 
impatient to be away; and once 
started, he travelled day and night. 
Though he arrived in the Holy City 
long after night-fall, his impatience 
would admit of no delay, but he went 
at once to his old lodgings in the 
Via del Babuino. The landlady was 
aroused and her surprise at seeing 
her lodger scarcely found expression 
before she was flooded with questions. 
Yes, his apartments were just as he 
had left them; they had never been 
used, though she had long since given 
up all hope of his return, but the time 
had not yet expired; yes, he would 
find everything just as he left it. 

And he did find everything just as 
he had left it, with but one exception 
— Madeleine. She was not there. 
She had been there but once, the land- 
lady told him. She came the morn- 
ing after he had gone away; she 
received his letter and remained in 
the room all day, the landlady hear- 
ing great sobs, stifled cries, and 
moanings of despair; she had gone 
to the room to offer comfort, but 
Madeleine begged to be alone; she 
had gone again in the middle of the 
afternoon to ask the poor girl if she 
would have something to eat, but 
Madeleine refused, and again asked 
her to go away; shortly after dark 
the poor girl came down stairs, her 
thick veil drawn tightly over her face, 
and something under her arm; she 
gave back the purse which had been 
left for her, and hurried off without 
saying a word. When the landlady 
visited the rooms next morning, she 
found everything as it was the day 
before, except that the portrait was 
gone, and she had never seen Made- 
leine since. 

Philip was completely stricken now. 
There was no use in endeavoring to 
push the pursuit that night; for the 
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landlady could tell him nothing that 
would lead to the discovery of Made- 
whereabouts. _He knew he 
should find her next day. So he 
waited, but could not rest. 


leine’s 


Every- 
thing he and everything he 
touched reminded him of the happy 
months he had spent and of the 
woman he still loved so passionately ; 
and he passed a sleepless night, to 
commence his search early the next 
morning. Madeleine would not take 
the purse nor avail herself of the 
lodgings. Then she must be in want 
—perhaps in sickness, misery, star- 
vation. He must find her that day. 
He went to the artist friend's where 
he had first seen her; but the artist 
had gone to his home in Milan. He 
visited other artists. They had known 
of Madeleine's sitting for a Madonna 
time back: but no had 
heard of her for two months, and all 
lost. Philip found the 
artist who had painted the Madonna, 
and possessed himself of the picture, 
which was a good likeness. He took 
it to the police, and promised large 
sums of money if they could find the 


saw 


some one 


traces were 


original. But days and weeks passed, 
and Philip heard not a word from 
Madeleine, nor could he find a single 
trace of her. It was fortunate, per- 
haps, that she was lost to him;—for 
had he found her, Philip Ripley would 
never have returned to his home and 
to his lawful wife. 

When, after three months or more, 
he had left no stone unturned in his 
search, and had been forced to give 
up all hope, he took his picture of 
the Madonna and started on his way 
to England—a broken man, suffering 
all the penalty of the wrong he had 
But he loitered on the way. 
In Paris he descended even to dissi- 
pation, and remained until he re- 
ceived intelligence from home that 
brought him back to his manhood; 
and, with the Madonna close to him, 
he started for England. Shortly after 
his arrival, a child was born to Philip 
and Kate Ripley, that lived but a few 


wrought. 
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hours; and for a second time Philip's 
arrival was almost coincident with 
death. . 

Philip was more attentive to Kate 
after this, though he had never been 
unkind to her. The 
hung up in the drawing-room along 
with other paintings that Philip had 
brought back with him. He began to 
take, if he did not feel, an interest in 
the estate and in the 
county. But he had 
painting. Madeleine's portrait was 
all that he had ever accomplished; 
he hadn't the heart to try anything 
else. 

And so, in a humdrum, matter-of- 
fact and common-place sort of way, 
several years passed. Kate was too 
high-spirited to ask questions or de- 
mand that Philip should pay her more 
attention than he felt like giving her. 
He was always kind to his wife, if 
never fond or loving. She 
good housewife, and he led a quiet, 
sober life,—both commanding the 
respect of their neighbors and all the 
folks of the county by their hospitali- 
But no other child 


Madonna was 


affairs of the 
given up his 


was a 


ties and charities. 
was ever born to them; and in a few 
years they adopted Harry Jamieson, 
Kate’s nephew, —a handsome, intelli- 
gent and high-minded boy of fifteen 
years, and one who had grown up 
under their own eyes. 
learned to call them father and mother, 
having no father and mother of his 
own, and was thoroughly won to them 
by their kindness, as they were to him 
by his frank and loving ways. 
to give Harry the benefit of travel that 
they decided to visit the continent ; and 
it was in the year of 1851 that they 
reached Rome. 


The boy soon 


It was 


IV. 

While Mrs. Ripley was resting a day 
or two from the fatigue of the jour- 
ney, Philip visited some of the old 
places that were dear to him from 
former association with Madeleine; 


but he soon overcome his old fancies 
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—cleven years work great changes — 
and then he devoted himself to Kate 
and Harry, and, from his familiarity 
with Roman scenes, he was enabled 
to make all their excursions doubly 
pleasant, and Kate confessed to her- 
self that her life had never been so 
happy, while Harry entered into every- 
thing with the enthusiasm of his 
youth. 

One day they visited the Villa Al- 
bani, one of the grandeurs that a lux- 
urious old antiquary of a cardinal had 
built up, with its lovely parterre of 
walks, its sa/ozs and niches and 
porticos crowded with the choicest 
works of art. It was while they were 
looking at the famous figure of ‘ Anti- 
nous Crowned with the Lotus Flower,” 
that Harry’s attention was directed 
toward one of the attendants, who 
was pushing a young girl ahead of 
him in a rude manner. Harry had 
already noticed the girl in the gar- 
dens, looking at all the objects with 
open mouth and eyes, and evidently 
enjoying what was to her an Arabian 
Nights’ tale. And now he thought 
that the guard was endeavoring to 
put her out of the villa; and he was 
right. The girl very plainly 
dressed, and evidently had not the 
requisite permission to view the treas- 
ures, but had wandered in without 
knowing exactly whither she was go- 
ing. Such proved to be the case; for 
Harry asked Mr. Ripley to intercede, 
which he did; and, upon showing his 
carta di Saggiorne, he received per- 
mission for the girl to remain. It 
was then for the first time that Philip 
looked at her, and his surprise was 
such that he caught convulsively at 
her arm and drew her toward him. 

Just then Harry turned to Mrs. 
Ripley and said: ‘Mother, do you 
notice the wonderful resemblance of 
that girl to the Madonna at home?” 

Mrs. Ripley did notice it, and com- 
plimented the child on her beauty; 
then turned to pursue her further 
investigations. But Harry lingered 


was 


near his new-found acquaintance, 
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along with Mr. Ripley; and it was 
only when the latter told him to go 
to his mother that the young man 
could tear himself away from the 
sweet face he had discovered. 

“What is your name, child?”’ asked 
Philip, hurriedly and eagerly. 

“Gabrielle,” was the answer. 

“And your other name? 

“* Gabrielle Ghiberti.” 

“And your mother?” 

“Is dead.” 

A momentary spasm passed over 
his face; but he overcame it at once. 
He had known that she must be dead 
this long time. 

“How long ago did she die, my 
poor child?" he asked, softly. 

‘I do not remember her at all,”’ was 
the answer. 

*‘And where do you live ?”’ 

“At No. 54 Via di Monserato.”’ 

“And with whom?” 

“With grandmother.” 

“And will you and your grand- 
mother be at home this evening?” 

“Yes, until I go to the Café Greco.” 

‘Then I shall come to see you,”’ and 
he took out his note-book and made 
memorandum of the ad- 
you shall ride 


” 


a careful 
dress. ‘‘But come, 
with us, and we will leave you at your 
house.” 

Mrs. Ripley never questioned her 
husband's authority, nor was she 
even displeased that he proposed to 
take the pretty girl home; and Harry 
talked more Italian during this ride 
than in all the rest of his days put 
together. 

That evening, as soon as dinner 
was over, Philip Ripley made his 
way to the house in the Via di Mon- 
serato. Gabrielle had not yet gone 
to the café, and as soon as she saw 
Mr. Ripley, she ran up to her grand- 
mother to tell her that the gentleman 
had come. She was an old, old 
woman, and hobbled out to see the 
“great foreigner.” 

“Are you really Gabrielle's grand- 
mother ?”’ asked Philip. 

‘‘No; she simply Calls me so.” 
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**But you knew her mother, Made- 
leine Ghiberti?” 
“Oh, yes; she died here. 


“When? How?” 

“She died in giving birth to Gabri- 
elle; and Gabrielle is now nearly 
eleven years old.” 

So Madeleine payed the penalty of 
love in death. 

It is not necessary to tell in detail 
how Philip Ripley claimed his child; 
how he regained Madeleine's portrait, 
which she had left for her child as a 
pledge that her father would come for 
her: how he won his wife's consent, 
with Harry’s help, to the adoption of 
Gabrielle (and without betraying his 
secret); how her old guardian was 
provided for, and how Philip himself 
took Gabrielle to Geneva to school, 
returning afterwards to his wife and 
Harry at Rome. 

But this was how it happened that 
Gabrielle, the pet of the Café Greco, 
disappeared so suddenly, and how 
she did not go off with the French 
student. 


V. 


Six years made great changes in 
Gabrielle. Her quick intellect had 
improved all the opportunities and 
advantages that were offered to her 
at the excellent French and English 
school at Geneva. Her physical 
beauty had developed into an exact 
counterpart of her mother's at the 
same age, and she was at once ac- 
complished, amiable, and lovely. Her 
father had visited her frequently dur- 
ing the earlier portion of this time; 
but since he and Mrs. Ripley and 
Harry had returned to England— 
some three years—he had not seen 
her. Thus it happened that, though 
she was expected home —a home that 
she had never seen—and though 
Philip and Harry went to meet her at 
Dover, she burst upon them in all the 
glorious brilliancy of her southern 
beauty. Her heart went out at once 
to both father and adopted brother, 
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and theirs went out to her; and they 
went together to the English country 
home, the atmosphere fraught with 
pleasant pictures of future happiness. 

But these prospects were not to be 
entirely realized. Kate Ripley, for 
the first time in her life, forgot her 
charity. From the moment that Ga- 
brielle entered the stately mansion, 
the stately matron conceived a dislike 
toward her which she could not over- 
come. It was the meeting of the 
sun’s rays and the icicle; but the for- 
mer, bright and warm as they were, 
could not melt the latter. The north- 
ern clime was the more powerful. 

Then the story of Gabrielle's life 
had to be told. The father could not 
conceal a father's love, and the explan- 
ation was made. Harry understood it, 
and Gabrielle and Philip were both 
dearer to him for the confidence. 
But Mrs. Ripley could not understand 
or forgive it. It was this circumstance 
that had blighted her life, and she 
was childless. She was not the woman 
to make any open demonstrations, or 
to attract in any way the neighbor- 
hood’s attention. She made no con- 
fidants. And so Gabrielle was re- 
ceived into the best of society, and 
soon established herself the favorite 
as well as the belle. But the girl's 
early life had taught her not to be 
susceptible to flattery, and she would 
have been entirely happy if she could 
have had a mother’s love. Yet Mrs. 
Ripley had no sympathy with her, no 
love, no pity—there was nothing in 
common. It was this, perhaps, that 
drew Harry closer to her; but its 
effect, on the other hand, was blight- 
ing to Philip, who was only happy 
now when alone with his daughter or 
with his two children. 

Philip Ripley found it hard to bear 
up against this oppression. His pres- 
ent trouble and mortification were not 
all that weighed down upon him. He 
feared for his daughter's future. He 
was harassed by constant misgivings 
of his own death; not because he 


dreaded it for himself, but because it 
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would deprive his daughter of a pro- 
tector. He would talk to the children 
in this way, and Gabrielle would hush 
him up with a kiss, while Harry would 
press his hand and tell him that she 
should never be unprotected while he 
lived. This would satisfy him for a 
time; but the mood would come back 
upon him in spite of every reassur- 
One day he decided suddenly 
that he would go to London; and 
without assigning any reason, he 
started in the evening. He was home 
again in less than a week; and from 
that time on he seemed much happier, 
easier, and more contented, than at 
any time since Gabrielle had come to 
the house and his wife had been 
estranged from him. 

But Philip's happiness was not long 
for this world. It was but a few 
month’s later that his horse took 
fright at the first locomotive that went 
over the new railroad which had re- 
cently been brought through the vil- 
lage; ran to a deep ravine not half a 
mile distant; and instead of taking to 
the bridge, precipitated himself, the 
buggy, and his master, over the cliff. 
Philip Ripley never spoke again. 
He was carried to his house, and re- 
gained his consciousness sufficiently to 
recognize hischildren. He madea des- 
perate effort to speak, for there seemed 
to be something on his mind which 
he must tell them ; but as he appeared 
about to find the words and the 
strength, he fell back and gasped his 
last. 

Philip Ripley’s death affected the 
two children —Gabrielle and Harry — 
so much that the former was com- 
pletely prostrated, and the latter could 
only overcome his own grief in order to 
try to give her consolation. But the 
widow, whose whole life and character 
seemed to have been changed within 
a year, was stolid, prompt, almost 
emotionless. Philip Ripley, like his 
father, had a grand funeral, for like 
his father he was universally popular ; 
but with all the show and pageant, 
there was not in the entire line of car- 


ance. 
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riages, horsemen, and footmen, the 
amount of grief and love thet the dark- 
featured daughter felt who stole away 
that night to weep over her father's 
grave. 

Kate Ripley was relentless, as her 
husband had feared she would be. 
The baked meats of the funeral had 
scarcely grown cold before she sent 
for Gabrielle, and with the haughti- 
ness, coldness and inflexibility that 
are to be found only in the women of 
the north, she told the girl that she 
must go away. She would not have 
her husband's love-child in her house ; 
she woyld not have a Roman Catholic 
(for Gabrielle had never given up her 
mother's faith) with her; she could 
not longer endure the sight of her. 
Kate Ripley was not passionate, but 
she said all this—said it in a cold, 
cutting, cruelmanner. PoorGabriclle! 
Her southern blood did not prompt 
h¢r to retort, but her own mother’s 
proud nature enabled her to resist it 
in the only proper way. She took 
with her only those things which her 
father had given her, one of the old 
servants carrying them to the village 
that evening, and went herself to a 
friend's, to remain there till she could 
decide what course to pursue. She 
left a letter for Mrs. Ripley, not re- 
proaching her, but declining the small 
annuity which that lady had proposed 
to settle upon her, and asking that 
she would send her mother's portrait 
to her. She left a letter for Harry, 
asking him in a frank, sisterly way to 
come to her in the village and give her 
his advice as to what she should do. 

Mrs. Ripley sent the picture the 
next morning. Harry went to her 
that same evening, late as it was, and 
that evening demanded Gabriclle’s 
hand in marriage. Their hearts had 
long been one; and yet Gabrielle hesi- 
tated, because she feared Harry offered 
himself out of simple considerations 
of duty. It did not take the ardent 





young man long to convince her to 
the contrary, however; in fact, the 
matter was too plain, and had been 
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for a year, to admit of any doubt on 
either side. 
properly, they were on equal footing. 
It was decided that Gabrielle should 
not leave the village for the present, 
as Harry was to be admitted to the 
practice of law within the next two 
months ; 
married and go to London to live, 


Besides, Harry said very 


that then they should be 


where they would build up home and 
business together. 

So it all happened. But on the 
very day of the marriage, Harry re- 
ceived a package from the 
member of the firm with whom he 


senior 


had been studying, which had been 
found among the late Mr. Ripley's pa- 
pers, sealed and addressed to ‘‘ Henry 
Jamieson, Esq. To be opened at my 
death. The large 
envelope was hastily torn open. There 
were several papers and the following 
note: 


Philip Ripley.” 


“My Dear HARRY: 

“For many months past, as you and 
Gabrielle have noticed, I have been much 
troubled with apprehensions of death and 
with thoughts of my darling child’s future. 
It was this that prompted my visit to Lon- 
don, from which I have just returned. 
The following will explain my purpose in 


going: 
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“TI have secured three policies of as- 


surance on my life—one for £5,000 in the 
Hereford Mutual; one for £5,000 in the 
Essex Life; and one for £5,000 in the 
London Equitable—all in favor of my 
daughter, known as Gabrielle Ghiberti. 
You will understand and appreciate my 
motives. 1 leave it to you to attend to the 
collections and to the investment of the 
funds, which will give my darling Gabri- 
elle a handsome annuity. 

“Jt was the most that I could do. 

* Good-by, and God bless you both. 


“PHILIP RIPLEY.” 


VI. 

It was in the year 1862 that the 
writer met Henry Jamieson and his 
beautiful and accomplished wife in 
Rome, and found his way to their 
friendship by the mutual acquaintance 
and love that had sprung up between 
him and their little babbling boy of 
three years, whose bright eyes and 
pretty lispings cemented the confi- 
dence that subsequently led to the 
communication of this life-story. The 
troubles of the parents had led to the 
happiness of the child, for whom 
prosperity and content had been fore- 
ordained,—for Philip Ripley had done 
“the most he could do.”’ 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


SoME THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE.— 


* Americanisms”’ are not necessarily vul- 
garisms. Language, like everything else, 
There is not to-day a 


old. 


Chaucer cannot be read except by the aid 


Is progressive. 


spoken tongue a thousand years 
of a glossary; and Shakespeare’s plays, in 


the original text, abound in obsolete 


words and uncouth spellings. New in- 
ventions and discoveries, the creation of 
new wants, and a different state of 
society, all call for the introduction of 
new words. If the philological student 
desire to form a correct idea of the progress 
of our language during the lapse of less 
than a century, let him compare the number 
of words contained in a Webster’s or 
Worcester’s dictionary with the number 
contained in Johnson’s. Language is but 
the expression of ideas; and hence, as we 
have a different class of ideas, touching 
government, progress, etc., from those of 
the English peopie, it follows that our 
differ. The 


word constitutional, as ysed by us and ap- 


forms of expression must 
plied to government, means an organic 
law; while in England it is the synonym 
Db é / 
of lawful. 
ings of prerogative, premunirie,and primo- 


On the other hand, the mean- 


geniture, while well understood on the other 
side of the Atlantic, are here only known 
to the student of law. And we have 
reason to believe that such terms as 4ing, 
queen, duke, earl, and ziscount, will, before 
the lapse of many generations, become 
obsolete in England. 

On the Mississippi River the traveller 
knows the meaning of sawyer, cut-off, and 
broad-horn. They are terms which have 
originated from the peculiarities in the 
navigation of that stream, and convey 


So in the great forest-belts 


precise ideas. 
have sprung up a set of terms which are 


perfectly legitimate, and convey ideas 


without any circumlocution. /xery, to 
fall a tree, to fog, and to carry on Zumber- 
ing operations, are not English, but are 
good American words; and why? En- 
gland has no great forest-belts where grows 
almost exclusively the pine, and therefore 
no fineries. In felling a tree there, it 1s 
not necessary that it fe// in a particular 
direction lest it lodge; but here it is—and 
hence the verb to fa//. There it is not a 
business to haul logs on sleds to a neigh- 
boring stream to be be ra/fted (7. ¢., bound 
together) and set afloat; but here it is—and 
hence the verbs to raft (not carried on a 
raft) and to /og. So that, in America, to 
go into the finertes, to fall the trees, to 
fog their trunks to a neighboring stream, 
and raft them off, constitute dumdering 
operations. An American writer, there- 


fore, who hesitates to use these terms, 


because their use is not sanctioned by 
some old English writer, proves himself a 
snob. 

In canoe-navigation, it is often necessary 
to ascend one stream, disembark, and 
carry the canoe and its contents over the 
height of land to where it can be floated 
in another stream flowing in an opposite 
direction. This height of land, in the 
Adirondacks, is called a carry; but in the 
Northwest, where the voyageurs are of 
French extraction, it is called a fortage. 
Here is the necessity for creating a new 
word, originating not with the learned, 
but with him who incurs the sweat and 
burthen of the passage, and it is a matter 
of no moment with us whether we adopt 
the French or English term to express the 
idea; but perhaps, if we resort to the 
French, the innovation will be less repug- 
nant to the over-sensitive ear of him who 
would keep the language “undefiled.” 
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So, too, the term voyageur, in the North- 
west, instead of being applied to the 
traveller, is restricted to the men who wait 
upon him. You are the traveller, and the 
voyageurs are the men who paddle your 
canoe amid the intricate streams or along 
the shores of the broad lakes of that vast 
region which stretches from Lake Superior 
to the Polar Sea. They make the portages, 
measured not in miles, but by the number 
of spells or posers (pozas) it is necessary to 
make, or—what is the same thing—the 
number of fifes; for who ever knew a 


voyageur to without smoking? 


They cook your food at midday, and pitch 


pause 
your tent at night. You are a child in 
their hands. Body and soul, you yield 
yourself to their guidance; and most nobly 
their trust. Now a 


do they redeem 


Frenchman transported from Paris to 
Cumberland, or Norway House, on Lake 
Winnepeg, or still farther north, would be 
able, probably, to make himself under- 
: but he would hear words 


stood many 


not included in the. dictionary of the 
French Academy. 

In the high northern regions where 
grows the white birch, whose plates of 
bark are used in constructing vessels, these 
In the tem- 


vessels are called “ canoes.” 


perate regions, where the vessels are exca- 
vated out of trunks of trees, they are 
called ** pirogues.” 

The constant and direct communication 
maintained between the two great branches 
of the family on 
hemisphere, has tended to 


Anglo-Saxon either 


avoid wide 


deviations from a common standard in 

speaking and writing the English language, 

but this is not so with other nationalities. 
When, in 1825, the Duke of 


Weimer travelled 


Saxe- 
in this country, and 
visited a colony of Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania, who had been settled there only a 
quarter of a century, and, in consequence 
of European wars which prevented them 
from receiving new accessions of emigra- 
tion from the parent country, or maintain- 
ing intercourse with it, he found the people 
speaking a dialect which at home had 
become obsolete. 

Lyell, in 1841, travelled among the 
same people, and found the newspapers 
full of half-English and half-German 
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terms—such as fencen, to fence, instead 
of umsaunen; flaur for flour, instead of 
makes this 


mehl, and so on. He them 


philosophical remark : 


** A language which has once died out can never 
be revived, since the same assemblage of condi- 
tions can never be restored, even among the de- 
scendants of the same stock, much less simul- 
taneously among all the surrounding nations with 


whom they may be in contact 


Lexicographers and schoolmasters dep- 
recate all innovations, and he who ventures 
to use a new word to convey an idea 
without circumlocution is branded as an 
Woe to that 


language has become a fixity! 


ignoramus. nation whose 
It indicates 
a want of progress—no stir, no energy, 
We rather like a plentiful 


They indi- 


no new ideas. 
sprinkling of “ Americanisms.’ 
cate an intellectual emancipation from the 
shackles of the mother country. They 
indicate, too, freshness and piquancy of 
expression. The health of a tree is shown 
by the vigor with which it sends off new 
shoots and increases its spread of foliage. 
When it ceases to do this, decay has set in; 
the sap no longer flows vigorously, and the 
branches begin to wither. 


Who reads 
those English writers who, a quarter of a 


Even style is changing. 


century ago, were regarded as the models 
of composition—the stately periods of 
Johnson, the sounding lines of Pope, or 
the faultlessly-constructed but nerveless 
periods of Adison? A writer at this day, 
in order to command readers, must be 
short, sharp, and_ incisive. He must 
presume, too, on the intelligence of the 
He will lose also in vigor as he 
We of the 


West occasionally shock the sensibilities of 


reader. 
verges toward fastidiousness. 


our Eastern brethren, by a certain freedom 
of expression unknown to them; but while 
we may fail in nice discriminations of lan- 
guage, we do not intend to fail in the matter 
of ambiguity, but to speak out in a manner 
which shall be understood. The probabil- 
ity is that here, in the Mississippi Valley, 
containing the bulk of the population of 
Anglo-Saxon 
power of the nation, will be developed 


origin, and wielding the 
modes of thought and of expression which 


must be recognized by the affiliated 


branches of the race. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SUEZ CANAL.— 
The history of the Suez Canal proves 
once more the truth of the old but fre- 
quently contested assertion, that small 
causes very often produce great effects. 

The father of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
had been fortunate enough to render some 
most important services to Mehemet Ali, 
the chief of the dynasty of the Khedifs, 
of Egypt. On an occasion, which it is 
impossible to specify without entering into 
historical details and developments other- 
wise devoid of interest, he had even the 
honor to save the great Pasha’s life. 

But gratitude is a family inheritance 
with When 
the throne of Egypt, he remembered M. 


Mussulmen. Said ascended 
de Lesseps, and resolved to pay the debt 
incurred by his father. 

he wrote one day to 
Mehemet Ali, 
**and you will see whether I shall be able 


**Come to Egypt,” 
the son of the savior of 


to do s mething for you or not.” 

This kind proposition, made with all 
the gentlemanly courteousness of a friend 
rather than a patron, tempted M. de 
Lesseps. 

He was about to leave France, when, 
in a farewell dinner which Emile de 
Girardin, his friend, gave him, he met 
Father Enfantin, who was at that time ad- 
ministrator of a railway company, but 
still, in spite of all the vicissitudes of his 
philosophy, an adherent of Saint Simon’s 
system. 

“You are going to Egypt, I hear,” 
asked Father Enfantin. 

“Yes, and perhaps a little at hazard,” 
replied Lesseps. 

“Ah,” sighed the apostle of Saint-Si- 
monism, “ we, too, great fools and bold and 
ridiculous innovators that we were, wanted 
to go there. We had formed, some time 
ago, a grand, a magnificent project, the 
realization of which has only failed for 


want of an audacious and energetic man 


who was able to transfer our scheme from 
the realm of chimeras to that of reality.” 
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And Enfantin began to relate, in the 
most detailed and minute manner, how 
the Saint-Simonists had dreamed of donat- 
ing to Europe a new route to the Indies 
by means of leading a canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

M. de 
tively. 

At last, breaking the silence which he 


Lesseps listened most atten- 


had observed during the explanation of 
Father Enfantin, he said: 

“Your project was grand ard glorious, 
but you have not been the only one to 
have planned it, and it has been only the 
want of means to execute it that has 
embarrassed and prevented all your prede- 
cessors in the same scheme.”’ 

But Father Enfantin returned an answer 
to all his objections. 

> No, sir,” 
complete, and established the possibility 


said he. ‘Our studies were 
and success of the undertaking beyond a 
doubt; and the means were not wanting 
either.” 

And he gave M. de Lesseps the address 
of another ex-apostle of the Saint-Simonists, 
‘iving at Lyons, with whom all the plans, 
vutline sketches, and estimates, for the 
Suez Canal, as they had intended to build 
it, had been dep sited. 

“T shall see him and request him to 
show me those plans,” said M. de Les- 
seps. 

And really, in going to Egypt, he passed 
through Lyons. During the voyage he 
examined the project more closely; and 
arriving at Cairo, he asked Said Pasha to 
let him build a canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez, by which an inter-oceanic com- 
raunication between Europe and the East 
‘ndies might be established. 

Enfantin lived to see the commencement 
of the great work which he had dreamed 
of and projected, but the glory of which 
another man was to earn. Amerigo Ves- 
pucci was not the only man to steal the 


laurel-wreath from Columbus’s brow. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
THE CATHEDRAL. By James Russell if they stampit with condemnation. Men 
Lowell. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. who undertake to outstrip public sentiment 
5870. generally fall unpitied martyrs. 


The coming of this poem has been her- 
alded for some time with all the blazonry 
which a successful publisher knows but 
too well how to employ; and now that we 
have read it, we confess to a feeling of 
disappointment. Mr. Lowell has been so 


fortunate as to surround himself with a 


little 


Boston, who, whenever he speaks, imitate 


coterie of admirers in and about 


the example of the Omrahs when the 


Great Mogul gives forth an utterance, 


crying out, “ Wonder, wonder, wonder!” 
We are too apathetic to partake of these 
raptures; our nerves are not sufficiently 
delicately-attuned to feel the delicious 
sensations; and we may be pronounced 
presumptuous for declaring that we do not 
believe that Mr. Lowell has the faculty of 
striking out great thoughts and clothing 


shall 


His nature is not 


them in words which endure and 
become “household.” 
susceptible of strong and impassioned senti- 
ment. He isa man of education, a rheto- 
rician, a grammarian, who delights in liter- 
ary dilettanteism. There is, then, pervad- 
ing this poem, an affectation of language, a 
straining after startling effects, a frequent 
use ol compound adjectives — surpassing 
in this respect even Homer—of highly- 
involuted sentences, of obsolete words or 
words not readily understood, and espe- 
cially an affectation of coining new words, 

One would suppose that a language in 
which Macaulay and Jeffrey wrote, and in 
which Tennyson and Gladstone now write, 
was sufficiently rich and copious to express 
every shade of meaning; but if an author’s 
ideas are so sublimated that existing forms 
of speech cannot be made available, and 
it is necessary to make his work, like the 
goodness of God, “ past comprehension,” 
the author must not complain if the public 
treat his work with indifference—nay, more, 


As to the coinage of words—does Mr. 
Lowell imagine that he has such a hold 
upon the literary public that they will 
adopt his innovations? “ Undisprivacied.”’ 
Gods! what a coinage. Let us nail it to 
the counter as base coin. 

We have also the word “ desaxonized.” 
This would involve a process which we 
had the British 
almost omnipetent, could not accomplish. 


supposed Parliament, 
We have heard of an Irishman who was 
so delighted with this country that he pro- 
posed fo become a native; but it would 
that 


expression. 


seem this is no longer a faurine 


Hereafter, an Englishman, 
disgusted with the institutions of his coun- 
Victor 


himself, 


try, will “desaxonize”’ himself; 


Hugo has 


Then we have the height of this folly in 


* degallic ized’ etc, 


the following couplet: 


** Shocks of surf that clomb and fell, 
: 


Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman.”’ 


There are occasionally vigorous thoughts 
and well expressed, but they soon become 
marred by blemishes such as these. 

We maintain that a great poem should 
be like a great temple, coherent in 
all its parts, and appropriate in all its 
adornments. We do not believe that Mr. 
Lowell has the imagination to conceive 
such a temple, or is capable of the sus- 
tained labor required to build it up from 
foundation to turret. In the example 
before us we see no evidences of harmo 
nious proportions, and many of the adorn- 
ments are of the most meretricious char- 


acter. What should we say if, in “ Paradise 


Lost,” we encountered such a line: 
*‘Call him ‘Old Horse’ and challenge to a 
drink.”’ 


This poem first appeared in a magazine, 
and, like many a magazine article, * it will 
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enjoy an immortality of a month, after 
which it will be left to enjoy an eternity — 
of oblivion.” 

As we have made short work of this 
writer, we may as well occupy the space 
allotted us in some reflections on modern 
Of the long list of living Ameri- 
can poets —and we might say the same of 


poetry. 


the English poets— how few whose reputa- 
tions will survive the lapse of this century! 
A great poet appears only at rare intervals, 
and under peculiar conditions of society. 
In the whole history of poetry there are 
but few names to which the world bows 
Homer, Vir- 





with an all-devout homage 
gil, Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton. We 
would fain believe, but we dare not, that 
our language is yet to be enriched by the 
works of other great masters. 

The whole tendency of modern civili- 
zation is averse to the cultivation of the 
imagination; and we believe, with Macau- 
lay, that it is only among nations emerging 
from barbarism that we are to look for the 
highest development of poetic taste. The 
superstitions half- believed, which still 
linger in the minds of men, like mists 
which hang about the mountains long 
after the plains have been lighted up; the 
legends of supernatural feats associated 
with every cliff and lake and waterfall; 
the sighing of the wind through the trees; 
the fleeting of a meteor athwart the sky; 
in fact, all the varying aspects of nature, 
afford materials from which 

** Imagination bodies forth 


” 


The forms of things unknown. 


No one, except from association with a 
semi-barbarous people,.can form a just 
idea of the strength and intensity of this 
feeling. The Ojibway of the Northwest 
leads a charmed and mysterious life. He 
is constantly surrounded by invisible agen- 
cies who traverse the land, the water, and 
the sky; whose breath he feels in the 
warm south-wind, and whose motions he 
detects in the quivering leaves and waving 
grass. From his ancestors he has inherited 
legends of terrific conflicts between the 
Powers of Light and Darkness. In the 


strange flames which, in that region, so 
often light up the Northern sky, he reads 
the signs of coming events. 


If the storm 
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howl along the lake, it is because the Great 
Manitou is offended; and the lightnings 
are but the flashings of his eye, and the 
thunders the mutterings of his wrath. 

With a mind thus thoroughly imbued 
with superstition, employing a language 
by no means copious or flexible, the Ojib- 
way communicates his ideas in bold and 
startling figures, or by an_ expressive 
pantomime. From a stern necessity, there 
is a terseness and fervor which we fail to 
meet with in the expressions of a civilized 
people, whose language is at once philo- 
sophical and so copious as to convey pre- 
cise shades of meaning. 

Homer undoubtedly believed in the 
empire of Avonos—that the universe was 
apportioned into natural divisions, which 
were ruled over by Celestial Intelligences. 
Jupiter, while supreme, held sway over 
the upper regions or ether; Juno over the 
atmosphere; Neptune over the water; 
Vesta over the earth; and Pluto over the 
under world. Apollo represented the sun, 
Diana the moon, Vulcan the element of 
fire, etc. Such mountains as Olympus, 
Helicon, Parnassus, and Pindus, were the 
sanctuaries of the Immortals, and the 
vales of Tempe and Peneus were haunted 
by their footsteps. 
the entire poetic system of the Greeks, and 


This belief pervades 


is reflected in all the writings of their 
poets. Such a system was calculated to 
stimulate the imagination and leave the 
fancy free. As: civilization advances, im- 
declines, and the reasoning 


into play. As 


agination 
faculties are brought 
superstition becomes dissipated, the fancy 
is fettered, and finds far less scope for 
its revels. Objects dimly-defined arrest 
attention sooner than when bathed in the 
clear sunlight. The mountain whose crest 
is veiled in mist, is more sublime than 
when its outline is impressed on a cloud- 
less sky. The veil of indistinctaess which 
Milton has thrown around his combatants, 
serves but to heighten the terrible conflict; 
and the imagery employed in “ Paradise 
Lost”? was gathered as the spoil of re- 
peated incursions into the domain of the 
ancient poets. 

These materials so effectively used by 
the elder masters are no longer avail- 
able. 
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** The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piney moun- 

tain, 
Or forest, or by slow streams, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms, or watery depths,—all these have 
vanished ; 

They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 

We live, then, in a prosaic age, and are 
constantly verging to a state more prosaic. 
The development of the practical arts, 
and the cultivation of the sciences, alike 
concur to repress the flights of the imagin- 
ation, and cause us to invest every object 
with asober hue. Practical men are very 
apt to call a spade “a spade,”’ and not 

“* The rude instrument 
Wherewith man wounds the breast of mother 
earth.”’ 

Ile would call the vender of notions with 
a pack on his back, a pedler; and not, as 
Wordsworth would describe him— 


“* A vagrant merchant, bent beneath his load.”’ 


The mate of a vessel, ordering a sailor to 
pay its seams, would hardly use the lan- 


guage of Crabbe— 
** Spread the warm pungence of o’er-boiling tar.”” 


A lover bending over his plague-stricken 
mistress, and using every art to assuage 
her sufferings, is a sight to extract pity 
from the most callous heart; but when we 
read, in the language of Darwin, that he 


** With tender accents charms, 
And clasps the bright infection to his arms,’ 


the act becomes ridiculous. Dryden de- 
scribes the capture of a Dutch Indiaman 
laden with china-ware and spices, in lines 
which received the commendation of Dr, 


Johns« n— 


“* Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 
And some by aromatic splinters die.”’ 


But all these examples lose their charac- 
ter of ridiculousness when compared with 
Lowell’s 

** Shocks of surf 

Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman.”’ 


Men dealing with the stern realities of 
life, do not talk in mock heroic strains, and 


in their hours of relaxation are not enter- 
tained by commonplace ideas thus be- 
decked. 
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The 


science, 


revelations of 
fatal to the conceits of the poet. 


too, are 
Milton 
sings of the meteor 
** That fires the length of Ophiucus huge, 


In th’ Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 


The chemist analyzes one of these va- 


grant bodies which has been brought 
within earth’s attraction, and finds that, 
instead of being pestilential, its elements 
are quite harmless, consisting largely of 
native iron, with a notable percentage of 
nickel, and a trace of tin and perhaps of 
manganese. 
The modern Anacreon sings thus: 
**No pearl ever lay under Oman’s green water, 
More pure in its shell,’ etc. 


The conchologist would describe the 
pearl as a calcareous concretion generated 
by disease within the shell of a bivalve 
belonging to the genus Avicu/a, sub-genus 
Meleagrina ; that the valves are less oblique 
than those of the other Avicade, and at 
the same time flatter and nearly equal; 
and that the posterior pedal impression is 
blended with that of the great adductor. 
What elements of poetry can be gathered 
from this description? As well might you 
extract sunbeams from a cucumber. 

A poet describes an eagle soaring in the 
heavens, and breaks out — 

** Sail on, thou lone, imperial bird, 

Of quenchless eye and tireless wing !”’ 


which the ornithologist would thus trans- 
late: “ Imperial bird,” — one of the family 
Raptores ; sub-genus Aguila. “ Lone,” — 
habits solitary. ‘(Quenchless eye,’’—in 
this class the superciliary arch projects 
over the eye, giving it a fierce and flashing 
aspect. “ Tireless wing,’’—the wing is 
long, strong, and pointed, enabling it 
rapidly to cleave the air and sustain a pro- 
tracted flight. ‘The second quill-feather is 
the longest, thus distinguishing it from the 
vultures and buzzards. 

Byron would have described Niagara 
as he did Velini: 

“A hell of waters, 
Where they roar and hiss in endless torture ;"’ 


but the practical man is interested mainly 
in its capacity to drive machinery; and the 
sight would probably awaken in his mind 
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no painful associations in connection with 
the nether world. 

To the eye of science, diamonds are 
closely allied to charcoal; and rubies, sap- 
phires, and topazes, to crystallized clay. To 
the practical eye, cliffs are interesting only 
in so far as they afford materials for con- 
struction; 
amount of lumber they shall yield, and 


forests are estimated by the 


their accessibility to market; and water- 
falls are admired in proportion to their 
eligibility for “ mill-privileges.” 

The ancient Chaldzean shepherds gazed 
with mysterious awe upon the constella- 
tions as they swept with recurring regu- 
larity through the sky; the modern navi- 
gator views them with indifference through 
his sextant, selecting a particular star to 
determine his latitude in mid-ocean. 

To sum up the whole matter: we infer 
that, with the advance of the arts and 
sciences, poetry will continue to decline; 
and that our language has been enriched 
by all the masterpieces it is destined to re- 
ceive, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHICAGO ACAD- 


EMY OF SciENCES. Volume I. Chi- 
cago: Published by the Academy. 
1869. 


If any one should assert that success in 
business had caused the people of Chicago 
to become devoted to the almighty dollar, 
to the neglect of mental culture, of the 
arts and sciences, we need only point to 
the volume before us as a complete refuta- 
tion of his views. We have here a quarto 
volume of 350 pages, printed on the best 
paper, in theshighest style of art, and il- 
lustrated by 34 plates, many of which are 
colored ;—a volume equal in the charac- 
ter of its scientific papers to those pub- 
lished by any of the Eastern scientific 
associations, and superior to any of them 
in profusion of illustration. It is a vol- 
ume which does credit to the Academy 
which has furnished the materials, and to 
the Board of Trustees which has provided 
the pecuniary means;—the latter in no 
small degree.through the contributions of 
its individual members. 

When we consider that the Academy, 
under its present organization, has had but 


a six years’ existence; that the endow- 
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ment (from life-membersnips) has been 
less than $70,000; that with this small 
sum a lot has been purchased, and a fine 
fire-proof building, now already well 
stocked with specimens, erected upon it; 
we may well admire the business manage- 
ment which has allowed of the publica- 
tion of so costly a volume, while other 
claims upon the funds of the institution 
must be so great in comparison with their 
amount, 

With the publication of this volume the 
Academy must take its stand among the 
foremost scientific bodies of ‘he country. 
Every function of such an association is 
now performed. It can now present it- 
self before European institutions, not as 
a beggar for their ponderous “ Transac- 
tions,” and not constrained to give mere 
promises in return, but prepared to offer 
at once a rich requital in kind, in ex- 
change. The Academy is now placed on 
an equal footing with any and all of those 
institutions, except in the one point of age. 

As the publication of this volume marks 
an era in the of the 
West, being the first fully-illustrated work 
of the kind ever published west of the 


scientific progress 


Alleghanies, we may be pardoned for 
giving something more than a mere Cata- 
logue of its contents. 

The first article is by Prof. McChesney, 
“New 
States,”’ illustrated by nine plates of figures, 


Palaeozoic Fossils of the Western 


the accuracy of which is vouched for by 
the fact that they were done by the late 
celebrated artist, J. W. Salter, of London. 
This article, though most valuable to the 


geologist, has little to interest the general 





reader; and we will pass on to the next—a 
short paper by Dr. I. A. Lapham, “On the 
Country Bordering on the Great American 
Lakes.” 


map showing the causes of the winter and 


This paper is accompanied by a 
] » 


summer isothermal lines of Wisconsin and 
Illinois, and _ that 
of fresh water very considerably temper 
their 


these great bodies 


the climate of shores, making it 
warmer in winter and colder in summer 
than the regions west of them in the same 
latitude. 

Then follows an important article by 
Prof. F. B. Meek “On the Geology of the 
Valley of the Mackenzie River,’ a region 
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almost entirely unknown geologically un 
late Mr. Robert 
Meek 


til the expedition of the 


Kennicott, who supplied Mr. with 


the materials for his work. The author, 


after careful study of the fossils, determines 





the formations which extend through that 
Arctic valley, which are chiefly of Dev 

nian and Tertiary age He al pints 
8) the existence of extensive ol 
petroleum near the head of the illey 
which may prove of great value at some 
future time Mr. Meek’s article is illus 


trated by five 
The 
of lowa fossils, witl 


White, State Ge 
and O. H. St 


plates. 


ourth article contains descriptions 


wood 





lowa, 


ologist ol 
John, hi and the 


fifth is by Dr. William Stimpson, on some 


assistant; 





new or unfigured North American Birds, 
illu ted by four colored pla 

rh xth ( h gen 
eral ite! othe n the | ) S the 
Biography « R rt K t 
th nost eminent of Western entific 
travellers, and founder of the A my 
of Sci« who lin the feld iring 
his s ul Arctic expedition Th ibject 
ol this biogr lV Ww a citizen of ¢ cago 
and as we } tly to publisl n 
abstract of the work in this journal, we 
will not further dwell upon it her Che 
biography is accompanied by a steel en 


- Ss ag . 
raving, a excellent portrait of Miz 


most 


iends will all testify 





ica id on “Certain Stone and ( el 
Implements Used by the Mound-build 
ers,” illustrated by six lithographic plates. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind our read 


ers that the 


Man is just 


subject of the Antiquity of 


now exciting great interest on 


both shores of the Atlantic, and the store 
of new facts and illustrations here pre- 
sented by Dr. Foster cannot fail to prove 


of great value in the determination of the 


juestions at Issue 


Without adopting all 
the conclusions of the author in regard to 


the remoteness of the epoch of man’s 


creation, we may, nevertheless, thank him 


for the able argument he has presented in 


favor of such an interpretation of the 


facts. 


Article 


IX. is a “List of the Birds of 


I! 
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Alaska, with 
Wm. H. Dall 
Article X 
Fauna of 


Biographical 
and H. M 
Additions to the Bird 
America,” by S. F. Bai 


Notes,” by 
Bannister; 
* On 


North 





These two papers con e perhaps the 
most important contribution to the Orni 
thology of North America that has been 
} | Ldie , 
made for years rhe addition ¢« n 
ne birds to our fau his late day is 
something surprising Not small |! _ 
these might well have been ‘ »*ked 
—but we find nong then n ow L 
godwi tern rm } 9 
in n auk These ne I ol 
lected partly by he t ( f 











Sha] ‘} 
tion, and partly by Mr. Bischoff, who has 
been employed as a collector for several 
yeal < the Northwest Coast of America 
by the Academy, in cont 1 the 
Smithsonian I Pre I l’s 
able paper is 1 by i 
fully-colored | every n le 
SC 1 ei et ra 1 

Spx of the le v nay 
me ym tl we | re 
in the illu I Bm « ¢ [ ca 
tion The Academy being to 
spare the fu ol h « ! 
ments to the wor these } ‘ ‘ en 
paid for and / led by sev | gentle- 
men, members of e B of ‘I tees 
who deserve mi ed he erality 
exhibited in 1 new and most useful 
di c ion 

We may conclude this notice with the 
hope th I the 4 I nu 1 a) ries 
of * Transaction may fil the promise 
of this most auspicious beginning; and 
t we may soon have to chronicle the 





appearance of a second volume, which 
shall be a worthy companion of the first 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC 


RAILROAD. The First Report in Con- 
gress, 1846, by Hon. Sidney Breese, of 
Illinois. Chicago: E. B. Myers & Co. 
This report was made in July, 1846, but 
was not acted upon, because of the virulent 
hands of 
from 


opposition it met with at the 


Thomas H. Benton, then a Senator 
Missouri, whose influence in the Senate at 
that time was all-powerful. He subse- 


quently became the warm advocate of this 
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project; and the city of St. Louis, to per- 
petuate the memory of what is regarded 
as the greatest act of his life, has erected a 
statue, in which the Senator is represented 
as pointing with his nght hand to the 
westward, and at the base is the inscrip 
tion: ** The route to India.’ 

With how much greater appropriateness 
could Illinois erect such a memorial to 


Judge Breese! 
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—IN reading a well-prepared memoir by 


Washburn, of 


C,overnor 


Levi Lincoln, for 
Massachusetts, 


lately went down to the grave 


Governo 
many years 
and who 
ripe in years as well as in honors, w 
reminded of an incident which the dis 
tinguished biographer has failed to record 

In 1820, Maine having become detached 


from Massachusetts, it became necessary 
for the latter State to form a new constitu 


tion, and among the delegates were men 


of eminent ability, including John Adams, 
ex-President, Chief-Justic« 
Chief 


the venerable 
Parker, 
Justice, and Judges Storey, Wilde, and 
Hoar, besides Webster and Levi 
Webster, four years before, had 


Lemuel Shaw, afterwards 
Daniel 
Lincoln. 
migrated from New Hampshire to Boston, 
and opened an office. The leading Fede 
alists of that city had at once recognized his 
preéminent abilities, and were anxious to 
bring him into political life; but he pre 
ferred to devote himself to his profession 
He consented, however, to become a can 
the Constitutional Convention, 


lidate for 
and had no difficulty in securing an elec- 


CAMPBELL’S SHIPPER’s GUIDE. Chicago: 
R. A. Campbe 

tior Le Lincoln, on tl ther hand 

had from early life been a Republic and 

by his zeal and energy had risen to be tl 





leader of his party in that 


the first meeting of mvention he had 


taken a tir DI “ec ’ 
aken an active roceedings, 


part in its ] 


and had proved himself a ready and 
effective debater Mr Webster, while 
mingling in the discussions, had done so 


modestly and argumentatively, but avoided 
all displays of rhetoric 

On one occasion, however, Mr. Lincoln, 
in arguing against a proposition to classify 
towns into representative districts, instead 
of giving every town, however small, a rep 
resentative, characterized it as an attempt 
to forge chains and fetters for the people 
of Massachusetts. This brought up M 
Webster, to a strain of 


irony and sarcasm which he 


who gave vent L 
seldom em 
ployed in after life toward a political op 


ponent 


*** Chains and fetters!’”’’ said he * This ¢ 
vention of delegates, chosen by the people wit 
this month, and going back to the people diveste« 





of all power within a month, and yet occupying 
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here 


in forging chains and 


their share of time 


fetters for themselves and their constituents! 


and fetters! A popular 


four hundred 


* Chains assembly of 
men, combining to fabricate these 
| } 


manacles for the peop! and n ne but the 


honorable member from Worcester with sagacity 











enough t detect the | ible conspiracy, or 
gh to disclose it Chains and fet 
assemby most variously composed 
fessiol u partie { diflerent 
ages, habits, and a tions ll freely and re- 
cently chosen by the towns and district yet 
thi bly, in one short month, is triving 
t elf and its cor tuent Sir, there 
ire me things t x vag th nament 
and decoration tory things t ex 
cessive even for } y id | am persuaded that 
alittle reflection wou I aided the hon 
ble member ut wi peak f this 
sembly a mn ng ge 1 the rights of 
the peo] ur ging ns and fetters’ for 
thei ibjugat reat injust to his 
wn ¢ acter a ‘ manly debater, a 
he does to the n v lligenc f this 
body 
This incident produced a profound im 
pression, and the Federalists became con 


vinced that in the recently-imported 


Hampshire lawyer they had secured a 
leader who was capa of iccessfully 
coping with the ablest of their opponent 


It may be 


party became ascendant in Massachusetts 
ind in 82s, di c ni era of good 
feeling”’’ which haract« ed Mr. Mor 
roe’s second term, he | leralists deemed 
it inexpedient to make a nomination, when 


| 
Mr. Lincoln was nominated for 


He held the 


until 1834, 


(,overno! 
othce 


by a unanimous vot« 


uninterruptedly from that time 





when he voluntarily retired, leaving a high 
reputation for honesty, sagacity, and devo 
tion to the best sts of the Common 
wealth 

In his first message, according to this 


memoir, he advocated the construction of 


a canal between Boston and the Connecti 


cut River, but stated that another mode of 
internal communication, by railways, had 


been approved of in England, but how 


far they would be effected by our severe 


frosts could not yet be conjectured 


In 1827 a committee of the 


Legislature 


reported in favor of railroad between 
Boston and Albany. At that time the lo 
comotive was unknown, and it was in 


‘ ] 


contemplation to allow every one to put 


ye intervais to 





on a horse-car, and at s 


have switches and turn-outs for the purpose 
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of passing. ‘The plan was received with 
utter incredulity by the people, and the 
overwhelmed with 
the 


committee was almost 


ridicule; but just fifteen years from 


date of the report, passenger-trains com 


menced running between the two points. 


—THE other evening, in returning 


home, what time our streets and side 


walks were glare with ice, we observed 


1 chap endeavoring to scale an inclined 


and at the same time he gave ev 


I Hailing 


plane, 


dences of an uneasy ston 


him, we asked, 


Whereto he replied, in the unguage of 
L wel 

Spume-si ng down t i 
He evidently was the first to interpret the 
line 


— THE world delights in being Az 








ou j Mr. Benton once pent an hour in 
the Senate of the United States, in prov 
that this was a legitimate h word 





As we traverse Broadway, we see m 


cent structures erected by Brandeth and 


Townsend, out of contribution evied 
on the credulity of mankind; and Jayne 
and Swain have erected, in Philadelphia, 
tructures equally imposing, the funds for 
which were derived from th ume source 
Many of our readers will recollect tl 
controversy for a long time maintained in 
the newspapers between Sarsaparilla Tow1 
send and Old Jacob Townsend, the or 
ginal inventor of the ¢ licon y 
rentic pu ge, efhcaciou in « rying away 
ail the morbid humors of the body n 
have they forgotten that venerable New 


Jersey clergyman “whose sands of life 


run out, and who was so de 


had nearly 


sirous of imparting his life-restoring 


to the w wld, provided that the letters of 
those seeking to become possessed of the 
remedial virtue wert ompanied by a 


stamp 
These quacks, in discussing the virtue 
of their nostrums, were not always content 


with sober prose, but resorted to the aid 


of the “Sacred Nine;” and, as will aj 

pear from the following extinguisher, did 

not always invoke their aid in vain 
O'Neil! O'Neil! 
Has been the 
O'Neil looked up with disapp’intment, 

But nary the word said he about the ‘intment.”’ 


Your Cathol i 


leath of mony a man 
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We have reason to believe that, after late instin 








fact, we i re i block in m of his f 
me il city which bears | nan bearing 
An I | l to | } UoN 
the st ts of New York power of 
ment: “Try J —s’s Elixir;”’ to v ha ing the 1 

: g 
rival quack caused to be appe1 l the correst 
next day the following: “And prepare to that the ¢ 


meet thy God.” 
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was their e I n 
' ; merous < 
hd incet, it rity, pub 
, 1 i Horace S 
lished it entire 
The circumstances were these: A trap al 
per, wandering amid the mountains, oj which m 


pressed by heat and fatigue, sat himself 


$ ™ lea, 
down by a bubbling fountain that gushed 
1 } t 1 In 
out from a hill-side. Again and again he It was admi 
: , i | t} 
drank of the sparkling waters; but al vhen the 
™ re charce » the silicate ' 
they were charged with the silicate of “Te ten 
soda; and the result was that that form, ‘ Dyin 





t with life, was converte 
































